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SESSION  ONE:    12  MAY,  1994 
[Tape  I,  Side  One] 

SMITH:   The  first  question  we  always  ask  is,  When  and  where  were  you  born? 
PROSKE:    I  was  born  in  Thornton,  New  Hampshire,  on  October  31,  1899. 
SMITH:   What  did  your  parents  do  for  a  living? 

PROSKE:    My  father  [Milan  Jeremiah  Gilman]  was  a  farmer.    We  lived  on  a 
small  farm  in  southern  New  Hampshire  that  he  owned.    My  father  and  my 
mother  [Alice  May  Hazeltine]  were  born  a  day  apart,  both  in  New  Hampshire,  up 
in  the  White  Mountains  area.    In  his  early  life  my  father  traveled  and  sold  leather 
to  cobblers,  because  cobbling  was  then  an  accepted  profession.    He  developed 
trouble  with  his  lungs  and  he  was  told  to  get  an  outdoor  job,  so  he  gave  up  being 
a  traveling  salesman  and  bought  this  farm  in  southern  New  Hampshire,  where  I 
grew  up.   I  was  actually  born  in  the  White  Mountains  area,  at  my  grandmother's 
home,  but  I  grew  up  in  southern  New  Hampshire  until  I  was  aged  twelve. 

Our  only  schooling  was  in  a  little  one-room  schoolhouse  that  never  had 
more  than  twelve  people  in  it.   The  teacher  boarded  at  our  house  and  we  walked 
across  the  pasture  to  get  to  the  schoolhouse.   We  were  just  asked  what  we'd 
learned  last  year  and  she  went  on  from  there.    My  father  decided  we  children 
were  not  getting  an  adequate  education  there  so  he  moved  to  Connecticut  and 
took  a  job  as  a  farmer  on  an  estate.    And  the  first  estate  he  was  on  was  owned  by 


a  famous  family;  the  owner's  name  was  Louis  James  Phelps.    I  don't  know  too 

much  about  them  because  I  wasn't  interested  at  that  time.    We  went  by  train  from 

New  Hampshire  to  Connecticut,  where  we  were  met  by  a  coach  sent  by  Mr. 

Phelps.   We  thought  we  were  going  to  be  sent  to  school  in  Canaan,  Connecticut, 

but  the  Canaan  high  school  had  just  moved  to  Winsted,  and  it  was  called  the 

Gilbert  School,  which  was  funded  by  a  native  of  Winsted,  who  left  all  his  money 

to  the  town. 

SMITH:   This  was  a  public  school? 

PROSKE:    It  was  a  public  high  school,  yes.    It  was  named  after  Mr.  W.  S. 

Gilbert,  a  local  man  who  had  made  a  fortune  in  some  kind  of  a  private  industry. 

After  his  death  the  company  left  town  and  moved  south  as  they  all  did;  that  was  a 

general  tendency  at  that  time  because  they  could  get  cheaper  help  down  there  and 

run  their  companies  more  profitably.   W.  S.  Gilbert  is  buried  in  a  little  cemetery 

on  the  road  north  of  the  town  there. 

SMITH:   Was  this  a  coeducational  school? 

PROSKE:    Yes. 

SMITH:   What  kind  of  subjects  did  you  study  at  this  time? 

PROSKE:    Well,  it  was  a  very  good  school  at  that  time  because  it  had  plenty  of 

money  to  spend,  you  see.    It  had  good  teachers  and  also  the  principal  ran  the 

school  with  an  iron  fist.   We  really  studied  there  and  we  worked  hard  at  it. 


SMITH:    Did  you  study  foreign  languages? 

PROSKE:    Yes  I  did.   I  studied  German  and  French,  and  I  had  one  year  of 

Spanish.    I  also  studied  Latin  there.    My  accents  were  always  bad  because  we 

never  had  native  teachers;  they  were  Americans  who  had  gone  abroad  to  study 

and  their  accents  were  not  as  good  as  they  should  have  been. 

SMITH:   What  were  your  favorite  subjects  at  that  time? 

PROSKE:    Well,  at  that  time  women  in  general  were  not  expected  to  go  on  to 

college,  but  all  my  close  friends  did  go  on  to  college.    Most  of  them  went  to 

Mount  Holyoke,  which  was  the  nearest  women's  college  available.    I  got  sent  to 

Simmons  College,  in  Boston.    My  mother  said  I  always  had  my  nose  in  books 

and  I  might  as  well  make  books  my  profession,  so  I  went  off  to  Simmons  and 

learned  to  be  a  cataloger  in  a  library. 

SMITH:   So  it  was  a  library  program? 

PROSKE:    Simmons  College  was  not  recognized  by  the  American  academic 

associations  because  it  was  a  career  college.    I  got  a  B.S.  degree.    They  didn't 

bother  with  B.L.S.  because  it  was  all  science  there.    When  I  was  there,  from 

1916  to  1920,  they  taught  secretarial  studies,  library  science,  domestic  science, 

and  they  also  had  a  school  of  nursing.    I  think  they  did  some  social  studies  as 

well,  but  that  was  in  connection  with  other  institutions. 

SMITH:    It  sounds  like  your  parents  expected  you  to  be  employed. 


PROSKE:    Well,  yes,  of  course.    Apparently  they  did,  or  they  wouldn't  have 

given  me  this  kind  of  an  education.    It  was  very  advanced  of  them  to  think  that, 

you  see,  because  at  that  time,  when  I  was  growing  up,  the  only  career  for  a 

woman  was  either  to  be  a  teacher,  which  most  of  them  were,  or  to  marry 

somebody,  preferably  a  rich  man  if  you  could  find  one,  right?   You  couldn't 

usually  find  one,  so  you  settled  for  the  nearest  local  character  when  you  happened 

to  take  each  other's  fancy. 

SMITH:    Was  it  your  decision  to  study  library  science  at  Simmons? 

PROSKE:    No,  that  was  my  mother's  decision,  and  my  parents  paid  the  large 

sum  of  $100  a  month,  I  think,  for  my  tuition.   Now,  where  did  I  live  while  I  was 

going  to  Simmons?   I  have  to  put  myself  back  there  and  that  takes  a  little  doing. 

SMITH:    Did  you  live  on  campus?    In  a  dormitory? 

PROSKE:    Let  me  think.    I  don't  think  I  lived  in  a  dormitory,  because  that  was 

more  expensive.    I  lived  in  a  boarding  house  in  Cambridge. 

SMITH:    Oh,  across  the  river? 

PROSKE:    No,  first  I  lived  in  Brookline.    Simmons  was  next  door  to  Mrs. 

Gardner's  museum  [Isabella  Stewart  Gardner  Museum].    You  know  where  that  is, 

then? 

SMITH:    Oh  yes. 

PROSKE:    Mrs.  Gardner  didn't  like  us  because  we  didn't  have  an  academic 


background  and  she  thought  that  was  important.    I  remember  her  well.    She  used 
to  sit  dressed  all  in  black  at  the  entrance  to  her  museum,  watching  all  the  people 
who  came  in.   That  was  interesting. 
SMITH:    Did  you  go  into  the  museum? 
PROSKE:    I  certainly  did.    I  knew  it  fairly  well  at  that  time. 
SMITH:    What  about  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts? 

PROSKE:    The  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  yes,  of  course.    I  felt  it  was  my  duty  to 
know  the  museums. 

SMITH:    Did  you  already  at  that  point  have  a  particular  interest  in  art? 
PROSKE:    I  didn't  know  anything  about  it.    Complete  blank.    Because, 
remember,  when  I  grew  up  in  New  Hampshire,  1899  to  1912,  it  was  still 
practically  pioneer  territory.    People  were  then  moving  towards  the  West  and  the 
first  stop  was  the  Western  Reserve,  which  was  in  Ohio.   The  people  left  the  small 
towns  in  Connecticut  and  went  to  the  Western  Reserve.    That  was  the  first 
pioneer  extension,  but  where  I  lived,  in  New  Hampshire,  I  can  remember  the 
men  still  talking  about  fighting  Indians  there.    In  this  small  town  of  Webster, 
where  I  lived,  which  was  north  of  Contoocook,  the  big  town,  there  was  a  stump 
fence.    They  had  cut  down  trees  and  left  the  roots  at  the  end  and  stretched  them 
along  the  road  so  that  they  stood  up  along  the  road  and  made  a  fence,  and  that 
was  a  stump  fence.    It's  the  only  one  I've  ever  seen,  but  I  remembered  it  clearly 


from  that  time.    So  you  can  see  how  very  like  a  pioneer  community  it  was. 

My  mother's  maiden  name  was  Hazel  tine.    My  branch  of  the  family  was 
very  poor,  they  were  just  called  mountain  boys,  but  many  of  the  family  had  been 
well  educated  and  they  are  well  known  in  literary  circles  because  one  of  them 
was  president  of  a  university.    You  can  find  Hazel  tines  quite  well  established  in 
university  circles.    I  have  a  friend  now  whose  specialty  is  genealogy  and  she 
looked  it  up  for  me  and  she  found  that  the  original  name  was  Hazelton,  and  they 
came  from  northern  England,  York  I  think,  to  one  of  the  Massachusetts  towns 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century.    My  Hazel  tine  ancestors  came  from  the  White 
Mountains  in  New  Hampshire,  and  as  I  said  the  town  was  called  Thornton. 

My  father's  family  came  from  the  same  area,  but  from  a  section  that  was 
called  Poverty  Hollow,  but  my  mother's  family  was  better  established  and  came 
from  the  village  itself.   The  Hazeltines  were  apparently  quite  well  known  at  that 
time. 

SMITH:    Did  your  parents  had  an  interest  in  art  and  literature? 
PROSKE:    Well,  yes,  the  Hazeltines  did,  because  my  grandfather,  Myron  James 
Hazeltine,  was  an  expert  on  chess  and  he  carried  on  a  wide  correspondence  with 
chess  people  both  in  Europe  and  in  this  country.    He  also  ran  a  column  in  a  New 
York  magazine  which  I  think  was  especially  devoted  to  chess. 
SMITH:    Did  you  read  a  lot  as  a  child? 


PROSKE:    Yes,  my  mother  said  I  always  had  my  nose  in  a  book.    My  family's 
private  library  was  very  slight  because  they  didn't  take  it  with  them  to  this  farm 
in  southern  New  Hampshire.    I  had  one  volume  of  Shakespeare.    I  also  had  the 
Chronicles  of  England,  France,  and  Spain  [by  Jean  Froissart].    That  was  very 
lively,  anecdotal  history.    So  I  had  those  two  books,  and  I  also  dipped  into  that 
woman  writer  who  wrote  under  a  man's  name. 
SMITH:    George  Eliot? 

PROSKE:    No,  it  was  somebody  like  George  Eliot,  but  it  was  somebody  from 
southern  New  Hampshire.    Well,  I'll  think  of  it,  or  I  can  find  it  for  you. 
SMITH:   That's  all  right,  but  it  is  interesting  to  know  what  books  you  had.    Did 
you  have  the  Bible? 

PROSKE:    Oh  yes,  we  had  two  Bibles.    One  belonged  to  my  father's  family,  the 
Gilmans,  and  the  other  belonged  to  the  Hazeltine  family.   They  were  both  printed 
around  1840  and  they  both  have  a  space  between  the  Old  and  New  Testament  for 
putting  in  the  family  records.    The  Hazeltine  family  records  were  written  in  my 
grandmother's  handwriting.   Those  Bibles  were  the  two  primary  sources  for  my 
genealogical  studies. 

SMITH:   When  you  came  to  do  Spanish  sculpture,  much  of  it  has  to  do  with 
biblical  subjects.    Did  you  know  the  Bible  well  enough  from  your  childhood 
reading  that  you  could  use  that  knowledge  in  your  work? 


PROSKE:    Yes,  but  I  am  not  a  religious  person.    My  grandmother  was  a  very 
religious  person,  but  for  some  reason  it  got  left  out  of  my  personality.    I  don't 
know  if  it  has  something  to  do  with  genes,  but  I  am  not  and  never  have  been 
religious  and  neither  was  my  father.    He  told  me  I  didn't  need  to  worry  about 
that  because  a  lot  of  people  weren't  really  religious,  no  matter  what  they 
pretended.    Religious  feeling  never  touched  me  at  all.    My  mind  is  purely  logical 
and  I  have  lived  with  logical  ideas.    I'm  not  certain  about  souls  and  that  kind  of 
thing,  so  that  got  left  out. 

SMITH:   Perhaps  we  should  move  ahead  to  your  going  to  work  for  the  Hispanic 
Society. 

PROSKE:    Perhaps  we  should,  because  I  don't  think  there's  much  more  to  say 
about  the  family.   My  life  at  Simmons  was  very  pleasant.   I  can  tell  you  just  a 
little  bit  about  that.   I  remember  going  down  to  the  docks  to  watch  the  troops 
coming  back  from  World  War  I.   It  was  the  Yankee  Division  that  came  back, 
what  was  left  of  them  at  that  time,  and  I  went  down  to  the  docks  to  see  them  and 
my  handbag  was  stolen  at  that  time.   I  remember  that  well  because  all  the  money 
I  had,  which  was  about  $100,  was  in  it.   Of  course  the  boys  in  my  local  town 
had  been  in  World  War  I  and  I  knew  one  lad  who  went.    He  must  have  gone 
when  he  was  a  boy,  for  heaven's  sake,  but  he  came  back  with  this  Yankee 
Division.   The  minute  he  got  home  he  fell  and  broke  his  hip,  which  was  a  funny 


ending  to  his  wartime  adventures,  right?  [laughter] 

SMITH:    Were  there  any  particular  classes  at  Simmons  that  were  very 

meaningful  to  you? 

PROSKE:    Well,  Simmons  was  very  good  at  that  time.    I  had  a  very,  very  good 

English  teacher;  I  remember  her  well.   I  belonged  to  various  literary  societies, 

and  I  did  take  one  course  in  public  speaking,  which  I  didn't  pay  much  attention 

to,  but  I  expect  it  was  some  help  to  me  along  the  way. 

We  used  to  roar  around  with  the  young  men  from  MIT,  who  were  the 
closest  to  us  in  general,  because  they  were  the  scientific  lot.   I  spent  a  summer  at 
Woods  Hole.    Do  you  know  anything  about  Woods  Hole? 
SMITH:    I  know  it's  a  marine  biology  laboratory. 

PROSKE:    Yes.    I  got  ten  dollars  a  month  spending  money  from  my  family,  but  I 
decided  I  ought  to  go  out  and  earn  money  one  summer,  so  I  went  to  the  marine 
biological  laboratory  at  Woods  Hole,  Massachusetts,  and  worked  as  a  waitress. 
And  that  was  where  we  had  a  high  old  time,  because  the  boys  who  were  students 
there  helped  out  the  waitresses  by  carrying  trays  and  things.    I  had  one  of  the 
students  help  me  out  and  I  had  some  very  good  friends  among  them.    One  of 
them  was  a  Portuguese  boy  from  the  Cape.    I  don't  think  I  can  remember  his 
name  any  more,  but  we  spent  the  evenings  going  to  the  beaches  around  that  area 
and  having  in  general  a  very  good  time.   We  went  on  boat  trips  and  that  sort  of 


thing.    I  spent  that  summer  living  in  the  dormitories,  I'm  quite  sure. 
SMITH:    One  last  question  on  your  family.    Do  you  have  any  brothers  and 
sisters? 

PROSKE:    I  have  a  brother,  two  years  older  than  I,  and  we  were  very  unlike 
each  other.    He  was  closer  to  my  mother's  family  and  I  was  closer  to  my  father's 
family  in  character  and  we  fought  all  the  way  through  our  childhood,  which  is 
quite  normal,  but  then  we  got  to  be  friends  later.    He  joined  the  Marines  and  he 
was  in  the  1916  [invasion  of  Mexico].    He  got  his  training  in  Texas,  and  he  met 
a  girl  there  who  he  was  planning  to  marry.    He  was  in  World  War  I,  but  he  had 
an  office  job  so  he  never  had  to  fight  in  it;  he  worked  in  an  office  in  France 
somewhere.    Anyway,  after  the  war  he  went  back  to  Texas  to  marry  the  girl  he 
met  when  he  was  in  training,  but  by  the  time  he  got  back  she'd  married 
somebody  else.    He  then  married  somebody  else,  in  rather  a  hurry. 
SMITH:    Did  he  go  to  college  like  you  did? 

PROSKE:    No,  he  didn't;  he  should  have,  but  he  got  out  of  high  school  and  got  a 
job  and  was  earning  money,  so  he  didn't,  and  then  he  joined  the  army.    In  his 
later  life  his  main  interest  was   gardening.    He  lived  in  Texas,  but  I  didn't  go  to 
visit  him  at  that  time  because  I  was  involved  in  various  sentimental  attachments 
up  this  way  and  I  was  afraid  if  I  went  to  Texas  I'd  find  a  different  sentimental 
attachment  and  I  didn't  think  I  wanted  to  do  that  so  I  didn't  go  there,  [laughter] 
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Later,  my  brother  divorced  his  first  wife  and  married  a  second  wife,  who 
was  a  local  Texan.    She  was  awfully  nice  and  we  were  close  friends  and  we  used 
to  visit  them  then.   That  was  when  my  brother  worked  for  the  post  office  in 
Houston.   He  hated  every  minute  of  it,  because  gardening  was  his  special 
interest.    He  did  own  property  and  he  had  a  very  nice  garden,  but  apparently  he 
couldn't  make  a  living  at  it.   He  wrote  for  the  gardening  magazines  though,  and 
he  was  well  known  in  gardening  circles,  so  he  did  all  right  on  that.    He  turned 
out  more  Texan  than  the  Texans  in  many  ways,  and  I  didn't  sympathize  with  him 
in  his  feeling  about  black  people,  so  we  just  kept  that  subject  out  of  our 
conversation.    I  did  keep  in  touch  with  him  and  I  kept  in  touch  with  his  widow. 
We  were  close  friends  for  many  years. 

SMITH:    Well,  let's  now  move  on  to  the  Hispanic  Society.    How  did  you  come 
to  work  there? 

PROSKE:    I  graduated  from  college  in  the  spring  of  1920.    At  that  time  people 
came  from  the  various  institutions  to  offer  us  jobs,  and  the  institution  that  paid 
the  most  was  the  Hispanic  Society  in  New  York  City.   I  didn't  think  I  wanted  to 
live  in  New  York  City,  but  since  they  paid  the  highest  salary,  which  was  I  think 
about  $135  a  month,  I  decided  to  accept  that  offer. 
[Tape  I,  Side  Two] 
PROSKE:    I  came  by  train  to  New  York  City,  and  I  knew  I  could  get  a  subway 
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up  to  155th  Street,  but  I  thought  any  subway  would  take  me  there,  so  I  got  on  the 
one  that  went  to  155th  street,  but  it  didn't  go  up  the  West  Side,  it  went  way  over 
on  the  East  Side,  so  I  landed  somewhere  in  the  Bronx.    I  walked  across  155th 
Street  through  Harlem  and  finally  up  the  block  to  where  the  museum  was,  and 
that's  how  I  got  there  on  that  first  interview  trip.    I  noticed  that  I  was  being 
rather  stared  at  as  I  went  through  Harlem,  but  it  didn't  concern  me  particularly. 
I  had  to  get  there  so  I  kept  on  going,  and  I  got  there.    I  left  myself  a  good  long 
period,  so  I  got  there  in  plenty  of  time. 

SMITH:   Who  did  you  meet  during  the  interview  and  who  actually  hired  you? 
PROSKE:    I  was  applying  as  a  cataloger  in  the  library,  and  the  person  who  was 
in  charge  of  the  library  catalogers  at  that  time  was  Elizabeth  [du  Gue]  Trapier. 
You  can  find  out  a  lot  about  her  because  she  has  a  lot  of  books  to  her  credit. 
Her  desk  in  the  library  was  just  above  street  level  and  it  looked  out  on  155th 
Street;  that  was  where  she  interviewed  me,  in  the  cataloging  department.    She 
was  sitting  with  her  feet  on  the  rolltop  desk,  and  that's  how  I  got  interviewed, 
[laughter]   She  came  to  be  my  closest  friend  in  all  the  years  after  that. 
SMITH:    She  was  your  supervisor  then  as  well? 

PROSKE:    Yes.    She  was  in  charge  of  the  catalogers  in  the  library.    It's 
interesting  because  Mr.  Archer  [Milton]  Huntington,  who  was  the  founder  of  the 
Hispanic  Society,  had  decided  early  on  in  his  career  that  women  would  make 
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good  museum  people  because  they  were  used  to  running  households  and  they 
knew  all  about  domestic  science.    He  founded  the  Hispanic  Society  in  1904,  but 
the  building  wasn't  opened  until  1908,  and  I  got  there  in  1920.     Now,  I  think  it 
was  in  1922  that  Mr.  Huntington  called  together  the  catalogers  in  the  library  and 
said  that  he  thought  that  women  would  make  good  museum  people.    He  wanted 
us  to  form  a  museum  department  and  anyone  there  who  wanted  to  be  a  member 
of  the  museum  department  could  join.   Well,  Gue  Trapier  joined  at  once.    She 
was  educated  abroad  because  she  had  an  uncle  who  was  in  the  Senate  and  funds 
were  available  to  him  to  send  people  on  European  studies,  so  Gue  and  her  mother 
had  been  sent  to  Europe  and  had  traveled  around  considerably  in  that  period  just 
before  the  war.    Her  explanation  of  her  education  was  either  "educated  abroad," 
or  "education:    none."   She  varied,  [laughter] 

My  education  began  at  the  moment  that  Mr.  Huntington  founded  this 
museum  group.    At  that  time  he  had  inherited  the  Collis  Potter  Huntington 
railroad  money,  you  see.    He  had  funds  enough  not  only  to  start  the  Hispanic 
Society  but  to  see  that  it  was  well  staffed.   In  this  museum  staff  that  he  got 
together,  Gue  Trapier  took  paintings;  Alice  Frothingham,  who  had  previously 
worked  at  the  museum  in  Hoboken,  took  ceramics;  Ada  Johnson,  who  was 
Canadian  but  did  eventually  become  an  American  citizen,  took  on  metal  work- 
silver  and  gold;  and  Florence  May  took  on  textiles.   That  was  the  first  group  of 
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us  who  formed  a  museum  department  there  at  the  Hispanic  Society. 

SMITH:    Did  you  take  on  sculpture  at  that  time? 

PROSKE:    Well,  yes.    At  the  end  of  this  session  Mr.  Huntington  turned  to  me 

and  said,  "Now  what  subject  would  you  like?"   He  kind  of  rescued  me  by  saying, 

"Well,  we  have  a  nice  collection  of  polychrome  wooden  sculpture.    Would  you 

like  that?"    And  I  said,  "Yes,  very  much  indeed."    So  that's  what  I  got. 

[laughter] 

SMITH:    Now  the  collection  already  existed,  correct? 

PROSKE:   The  collection  already  existed. 

SMITH:   Who  was  taking  care  of  it  up  to  this  point? 

PROSKE:    Well,  Mr.  Huntington  and  his  father  both  had  country  houses  on  the 

Sound,  just  above  where  the  Pelham  Bay  Bridge  is  now.   There  were  big  country 

houses  there  at  that  time  and  Mr.  Huntington's  father  owned  one,  and  Archer 

Huntington  owned  another,  side  by  side.   They  had  boats  there  on  the  bay,  and 

they'd  sail  them  down  to  Wall  Street  when  they  felt  like  it. 

SMITH:    So  the  collection  then  was  in  their  homes? 

PROSKE:   The  collection  was  in  their  homes  and  largely  in  these  homes  that 

were  on  the  beach  there. 

SMITH:    So  your  responsibility  then  was  to  move  the  materials? 

PROSKE:    No,  the  materials  had  already  been  moved  to  the  Hispanic  Society  and 
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were  in  the  cases  that  are  now  in  the  main  part  of  the  [museum].    Mr.  Huntington 

dedicated  the  Hispanic  Society  Museum  to  his  father,  Collis  Potter  Huntington, 

and  there  is  a  relief  portrait  of  his  father  in  the  hallway  there,  by  an  American 

sculptor.    That  same  portrait  is  in  this  little  library  that  his  father  founded  on  the 

site  near  the  house  in  Westchester,  the  Huntington  Free  Library  and  Reading 

Room. 

CODDING:    Initially,  the  museum  collections  were  sort  of  decorations  for  the 

library  at  the  Hispanic  Society,  weren't  they?   In  other  words,  the  collections 

were  there,  but  there  wasn't  a  staff  of  curators. 

PROSKE:    No,  he  had  professors  doing  that,  and  the  professors  were  always 

more  interested  in  professing  than  in  managing  his  collection,  so  he  fired  them 

all. 

SMITH:    Were  they  from  Columbia  or  New  York  University? 

PROSKE:    Oh,  various  places.    They  came  from  the  area  universities,  but  they 

didn't  last  very  long. 

SMITH:    So  he  fired  them  and  asked  you  to  take  over  sculpture? 

PROSKE:    Well,  he'd  hired  a  man,  [William  E.  B.]  Starkweather,  who  was 

supposed  to  know  about  the  collections,  but  he  didn't  know  very  much  and  what 

he  said  was  not  accurate,  so  he  got  fired  too. 

SMITH:    But  how  did  you  know  if  it  was  accurate  or  not?   You  didn't  know 
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anything  about  art,  did  you,  much  less  Spanish  art? 

PROSKE:    No,  but  I  learned  right  there.    Archer  Huntington  had  been  on  a 
railroad  trip,  in  his  father's  private  car,  to  Mexico,  and  that  for  some  reason 
aroused  his  interest  in  things  Hispanic,  and  he  hired  a  tutor,  because  he  refused 
to  go  to  a  university;  he  didn't  think  that  was  his  style  at  all.   He  and  his  tutor 
went  off  to  Spain  together,  and  that  was  his  first  Spanish  trip,  some  time  in  the 
1880s.    After  that  he  decided  that  he  liked  Spain  and  Spain  was  going  to  be  his 
major  interest,  and  from  then  on  he  made  it  his  special  interest,  and  he  became 
the  best  Hispanic  scholar  in  this  country  at  that  time.   He  had  the  money  to 
devote  himself  to  it,  and  he  visited  Spain  continually  and  carried  on  excavations 
in  southern  Spain,  around  Italica.   He  started  writing,  and  the  only  book  he 
published  was  that  early  one,  A  Note-book  in  Northern  Spain,  which  told  about 
his  early  travels  in  that  country.    After  that  he  became  connected  with  every 
museum  in  this  country,  practically,  that  had  anything  to  do  with  Hispanic  things, 
or  even  those  that  didn't.   The  city  gave  him  a  citation  some  time  in  the  twenties 
as  the  one  man  who  had  done  the  most  for  the  artistic  development  of  the  city.   I 
owe  my  whole  education  to  him. 
SMITH:    How  closely  did  you  work  with  him? 

PROSKE:    Well,  he  took  a  great  interest  in  us,  obviously,  having  picked  us  for 
the  job,  and  he  would  come  around  occasionally,  whenever  he  had  time  and  was 
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up  in  that  part  of  the  city. 

SMITH:    I'd  like  to  get  a  sense  of  how  he  was  as  a  human  being  in  terms  of  his 
interaction  with  you  and  the  women  who  constituted  the  museum  department. 
PROSKE:    Well,  he  brought  us  up.   I  had  a  reputation  for  being  careful  about 
detail  anyhow,  because  as  you  can  see  in  all  my  books  I  am  noted  for  having 
gotten  the  facts  right.    I  went  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  original  sources  and 
when  I  couldn't  get  those,  to  the  closest  in  time. 
SMITH:    "Original  sources"  meaning  archives? 

PROSKE:    They  were  archives  or  people  themselves,  and  I  learned  by  sad 
experience  that  you  couldn't  trust  a  word  that  a  person  told  you;  I  found  that  out 
the  hard  way.  [laughter]   But  that  was  how  I  worked  in  those  days.    We  could 
work  only  on  things  that  were  in  the  collection  of  the  Hispanic  Society  of 
America,  so  I  had  to  go  where  those  were.   We  had  a  document  there  telling 
about  [Juan]  Martinez  Montanes,  the  famous  Spanish  sculptor  whose  work  was 
sent  as  part  of  retablos  in  South  America,  and  this  manuscript  explained  where 
these  pieces  were  sent.    I  took  one  South  American  trip,  and  that  was  when  I  did 
the  book  on  Juan  Martinez  Montanes  [Juan  Martinez  Montanes,  Sevillian 
Sculptor],  but  that  was  very  much  later,  in  the  1960s. 

SMITH:    Let's  go  back  to  the  twenties.    One  of  the  first  things  you  worked  on 
was  Gregorio  Fernandez. 
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PROSKE:    Yes,  that  was  my  first  book  [Gregorio  Fernandez].    Mr.  Huntington 
started  on  our  education  by  getting  us  to  write  individual  descriptions  of  the 
works  in  the  Hispanic  Society.    Those  were  one-page  deals,  and  we  didn't  sign 
them  or  anything;  it  was  just  to  give  us  practice  in  describing  one  object. 
SMITH:    So  he  would  review  that  description  and  correct  it? 
PROSKE:    No,  he  had  a  committee.    He  formed  a  committee  among  the 
members  of  that  group  and  they  did  all  the  immediate  work.    He  just  suggested 
what  it  was  we  were  to  do.    He  was  also  particularly  interested  in  poetry,  and  we 
had  somehow  gotten  interested  in  Federico  Garcia  Lorca  at  that  time  and  had 
done  some  translations  of  his  early  poems  ourselves.    We  hoped  that  these  would 
be  published,  but  we  weren't  offering  any  money  for  publishing  them,  so  they 
were  published  by  the  Hispanic  Society  in  a  volume  of  translations  of  Hispanic 
poetry. 

Huntington  allowed  us  time  each  day  to  study  and  read  poetry,  which  was 
very  important  to  us  and  very  foresighted  of  him.   He  had  all  kinds  of  things  that 
he  thought  would  be  nice  for  us  to  do,  such  as  making  lists  of  portraits  of 
Spanish  people  everywhere  in  the  books,  and  we  started  that.    I  think  that  died  a 
kind  of  natural  death  along  the  way  somewhere. 

SMITH:    Each  one  of  those  individual  descriptions  were  actually  published 
though,  right? 
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PROSKE:    They  were  actually  published,  but  without  any  names  on  them.   They 
were  to  give  us  practice  in  describing  objects,  before  taking  on  any  larger  studies, 
and  that  was  how  we  went  at  it.    What  Huntington  said  to  us  was,  "You  learn 
how  to  do  this,  and  some  day  you  might  get  an  idea  and  be  able  to  do  something 
larger. " 

SMITH:   Was  there  any  discussion  of  connoisseurship— classes  or  meetings  with 
people  who  were  connoisseurs? 

PROSKE:    It  was  only  us.    Mr.  Huntington  didn't  care  for  publicity.    The 
Huntington  family  life  was  not  an  easy  one  to  be  comfortable  with,  and  we  were 
not  encouraged  to  go  into  it,  believe  me.  [laughter]   So  we  knew  nothing  about 
that  side  of  it,  we  merely  worked  on  our  little  jobs,  making  catalogs  of  what  was 
in  the  collection  of  the  Hispanic  Society,  and  we  learned  how  to  do  it  by  doing 
the  individual  things  on  a  small  scale  and  gradually  we  moved  on  from  a  single 
sheet  to  little  monographs.    I  think  those  had  initials  on  them,  but  nothing  more, 
and  nobody  knew  who  the  initials  were.    In  other  museums  in  the  country  we 
were  known  as  "those  queer  people  at  the  Hispanic  Society"  because  we  were  not 
encouraged  to  join  in  any  other  groups  that  were  associated  with  art  in  the 
country.    We  were  kept  entirely  to  ourselves  with  just  what  was  in  our  own 
collection  and  we  handled  it  the  best  way  we  could,  and  we  did  a  very  good  job. 
SMITH:   There  are  art  dealers  and  so  forth  who  are  experts  in  recognizing  artists 
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and  periods  and  distinguishing  genuine  objects  from  fakes.    You  had  no 

interaction  with  those  sorts  of  people? 

PROSKE:    None  whatever,  absolutely  none. 

SMITH:    What  about  education  and  stylistic  analysis? 

PROSKE:   Well,  that  was  entirely  what  we  developed  ourselves.    We  had  a 

committee  among  ourselves,  and  they  were  very  tough,  they  really  were;  they 

went  over  everything  with  a  fine-tooth  comb. 

SMITH:   Would  Gue  Trapier  would  be  in  charge  of  the  whole  thing? 

PROSKE:    No,  as  I  said,  it  was  a  committee:    Gue  for  paintings;  Alice 

Frothingham  for  ceramics;  Flo  May  for  textiles;  and  I  did  sculpture. 

When  Mr.  Huntington  developed  Brookgreen  [Gardens],  much  later,  in 
1932,  I  was  sent  down  from  the  Hispanic  Society  because  I  was  in  charge  of  the 
Spanish  sculpture  there.   That  was  when  I  got  into  American  sculpture,  for  which 
I  became  much  better  known  in  this  country.    I'm  better  known  in  Spain  for  my 
Spanish  work. 

SMITH:    So  your  group  developed  your  own  approach,  methodology,  and 
language  for  describing  works. 
PROSKE:    Indeed  we  did. 
SMITH:    And  you  criticized  each  other? 
PROSKE:    We  criticized  each  other  and  we  were  very  professional  about  it, 
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believe  me.    We  started  in  a  small  way  and  went  on  to  larger  things.    I'm  not 

proud  of  that  first  little  book;  that  was  sort  of  my  reward  for  having  gotten 

interested  in  the  subject  at  all,  I  think. 

SMITH:    Do  you  mean  the  Gregorio  Fernandez? 

PROSKE:    Yes.    I  picked  him  out  and  it's  a  little  hard  for  me  to  remember  why  I 

picked  him,  but  I  was  interested  in  his  sculpture  for  the  processions  in  Spain,  in 

Seville.    I  was  sent  there  early  on  and  saw  them  and  I  found  them  very 

interesting.    I  was  interested  in  how  they  got  that  way,  and  I  watched  the 

processions  go  by  from  a  window  on  a  street  in  Seville.   That  was  around  1925, 

because  the  first  trip  was  1922,  and  the  second  would  have  been  about  two  years 

later.    They  were  about  every  two  years  during  that  period. 

SMITH:    How  long  would  you  spend  in  Spain  each  time? 

PROSKE:   In  those  days  we  only  stayed  there  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  at  the 

most,  I  should  think. 

SMITH:    Did  you  go  there  on  your  own  or  did  the  group  as  a  whole  go? 

PROSKE:    Well,  on  the  first  trip  Mr.  Huntington  said  we  had  to  have  a 

chaperone,  and  he  asked  if  anyone  had  a  mother  who  could  be  a  chaperone.    My 

hand  went  up  at  once,  so  my  mother  went  along  as  a  chaperone,  and  she  had  a 

lovely  time. 

SMITH:    It  must  have  been  nice  for  her. 
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PROSKE:    Well  yes,  at  that  time,  I  was  twenty  and  she  was  in  her  early  fifties. 

She  seemed  an  old  lady  to  me,  but  she  wasn't,  really,  [laughter] 

SMITH:    So  the  museum  group,  that  is,  the  four  women,  would  go  as  a  group  to 

Spain  to  do  research  and  your  mother  came  along  as  chaperone. 

PROSKE:    That  was  only  on  the  first  trip;  it  was  supposed  to  be  our  introduction 

to  Spain,  which  it  was.    We  were  not  allowed  to  go  to  Italy  because  [Huntington] 

said  once  you  got  to  Italy  you  were  lost,  you  never  got  away  from  it,  so  we  were 

not  allowed  to  go  there.    We  went  to  Spain  and  we  were  also  in  southern  France 

for  a  time  on  that  first  trip. 

SMITH:    You  were  supposed  to  be  researching  specific  topics,  right? 

PROSKE:    No,  on  that  first  trip  we  were  supposed  to  be  educating  ourselves  in 

general  about  what  Spanish  art  was  like  and  of  course  being  already  picked  for 

sculpture  I  had  to  look  at  all  the  retablos  in  sight,  which  I  did. 

SMITH:    Were  there  people  that  you  talked  to  in  Spain  who  would  give  you  an 

education? 

PROSKE:    Yes,  but  on  those  first  trips  we  were  not  allowed  to  say  where  we 

came  from.    Now,  you  have  to  understand  that  all  the  European  art  historians  at 

that  time  were  little  old  men  with  beards,  and  we  didn't  fit  in  well  with  that 

group.    Therefore  it  was  a  protection  to  us  not  to  say  where  we  were  from  or 

what  we  were  supposed  to  be  doing.   These  early  years  of  not  telling  anything 
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had  to  stay  with  me.    It's  only  since  Mr.  Huntington  died  in  1955  and  everybody 

else  soon  after  that  that  I  have  dared  talk  at  all  about  this  early  history,  you  see; 

it  was  a  dead  secret. 

SMITH:    And  this  was  on  Mr.  Huntington's  express  orders? 

PROSKE:    Express  orders,  definitely.   We  could  not  say  where  we  were  from  or 

what  we  were  doing.    Anybody  who  did  got  fired  at  once  I  can  assure  you, 

because  somebody  did. 

SMITH:    So  you  were  not  responsible  for  acquisitions? 

PROSKE:    I  never  was  responsible  for  acquisitions.    I  never  had  to  do  with  the 

buying  and  selling  of  works  of  art,  never. 

SMITH:    Simply  historical  things. 

PROSKE:    Yes,  exactly,  that's  the  word;  I  was  a  historian  and  that  was  all.    I 

wasn't  supposed  to  apply  any  critical  assessment  at  all,  and  I  didn't.    In  those 

days  my  only  way  of  criticizing  a  work  was  to  find  something  good  to  say  about 

it.    If  I  couldn't  find  something  good  to  say  there  was  dead  silence. 

SMITH:    Now,  when  you  wrote  one  of  your  pieces,  what  would  be  the  sorts  of 

responses  that  Mr.  Huntington  would  give  you?   What  would  be  the  criteria  that 

he  would  use  as  he's  reading  your  material? 

PROSKE:    He  never  said  anything  as  I  remember  it. 

SMITH:   There  was  no  feedback? 
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PROSKE:    The  only  feedback  was  to  go  on  from  there. 

SMITH:    So  you  had  no  way  of  knowing  whether  what  you  were  doing  was  good 

or  not  from  his  point  of  view,  or  you  just  assumed  it  was  good? 

PROSKE:    I  assumed  it  was  good  if  he  let  us  carry  on,  and  if  it  was  published. 

He  did  publish  my  work  on  Gregorio  Fernandez.    I  don't  know  why  he  published 

it,  but  he  did.   That  was  1926,  so  I  had  been  doing  this  for  four  years  only  at 

that  time,  and  my  knowledge  was  brief.    In  that  length  of  time  I  had  taken  only 

two  or  three  trips  to  Spain  because  we  went  about  every  two  years.    Apparently  I 

was  attracted  to  Gregorio  Fernandez  because  I  was  in  Seville  for  Holy  Week  and 

saw  the  processions  and  I  was  very  excited  about  them,  and  that's  how  I  decided 

I  would  study  Gregorio  Fernandez.    He  wasn't  a  Sevillian;  he  was  from  middle 

Spain,  but  he  did  do  statues  for  the  processions. 

SMITH:   Why  are  you  not  satisfied  with  that  book? 

PROSKE:    It  wasn't  a  very  good  book. 

SMITH:   What's  not  very  good  about  it? 

PROSKE:    Superficial. 

SMITH:    I'm  trying  to  get  at  what  your  criteria  forjudging  something  has  been, 

and  how  those  judgments  have  developed.    What  makes  something  good  history? 

PROSKE:    Good  history  is  when  you  get  back  to  the  original  facts  as  closely  as 

you  can,  and  this  was  a  superficial  book.   I  took  it  off  whatever  I  could  find. 
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Now  you  must  remember  that  when  I  wrote  about  Spain,  in  the  early  1920s, 
Spain  was  not  considered  a  good  subject  for  investigation.   If  ever  it  was 
considered  worth  something,  anything  Spanish  was  usually  somehow  attached  to 
Italy  rather  than  Spain,  because  Spain  was  considered  the  backwoods  of  Europe. 
Spain  was  an  extension  of  Africa  and  therefore  not  appropriate  for  European 
artistic  studies.    That's  what  had  happened.    Beyond  the  Pyrennees  is  no-man's- 
land,  and  it's  closer  to  Africa  than  it  is  to  Europe.    Yes,  that's  how  it  was, 
because  the  battle  of  1212,  in  which  the  Mohammedans  were  defeated  in  their 
approach  through  northern  Spain,  was  considered  the  end  of  the  African  invasion 
of  Spain.   It  was  an  invasion  by  way  of  North  Africa  and  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
and  it  stopped  in  1212  in  Las  Navas  de  Tolosa,  which  is  a  town  somewhere  in 
northern  Spain. 

SMITH:    But  you  weren't  encouraged  to  study  Italian  art? 
PROSKE:    Heavens  no. 

SMITH:    So  you  had  no  way  of  connecting  what  was  happening  in  Spain  to  what 
was  happening  in  Italy  or  in  France? 

PROSKE:    Well,  that  was  my  private  necessity,  and  of  course  I  studied  these 
things  thoroughly.    Anything  that  had  to  do  with  sculpture  was  my  field  and 
sculpture  was  not  at  that  time  a  popular  art  for  investigation. 
SMITH:    You  lived  in  New  York  as  a  young  person,  correct? 
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PROSKE:    Yes,  I  came  to  New  York  in  1920. 

SMITH:    If  you  lived  in  New  York  you  had  access  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum, 
and  the  Cloisters. 

PROSKE:    Well,  yes,  and  I  did  see  those  things.    Of  course  I  saw  all  the  things 
that  were  right  there.    As  a  matter  of  fact  I  lived  on  a  rooftop  in  the  Columbia 
district  at  one  time,  on  Morningside  Drive.   I  lived  in  all  kinds  of  places  in  those 
days.    I  lived  on  118th  Street.    All  the  strange  girls  coming  to  New  York  lived 
on  118th  Street  and  it  was  known  as  Hairpin  Alley  because  that  was  when  putting 
your  hair  up  in  a  bun  and  pinning  it  with  hairpins  was  considered  being  grown 
up.    You  didn't  let  your  hair  fly  loose  after  you  were  a  young  lady;  you  pinned  it 
up.   This  is  news  to  you,  isn't  it?   I'm  sorry,  that's  the  way  it  was.  [laughter] 
SMITH:    You  said  that  you  educated  yourself,  then,  on  European  art? 
PROSKE:    Yes,  because  I  studied  everything  that  I  could  find,  obviously,  and 
looked  at  everything  I  could  find.   I  was  very  familiar  with  the  collections  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum,  which  had  not  at  that  time  been  well  developed,  really.   It 
wasn't  until  later  that  they  began  to  get  to  get  into  European  sculpture. 
CODDING:    Of  course  the  library  at  the  Hispanic  Society  had  all  of  the  art 
reference  works  that  you  needed. 

PROSKE:    It  did,  or  I  saw  that  they  got  them.    I  ordered  them  for  that  library. 
There  was  very  little  printed  material  to  go  on  at  that  time.   It's  surprising, 
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really.    But  you  can  testify  to  that,  can't  you? 

CODDING:    Oh  yes,  definitely.    It's  mostly  after  1900  that  things  begin  to 

appear. 

PROSKE:    Yes,  right,  and  then  very  little. 

SMITH:    After  you  finished  the  work  on  Fernandez,  what  did  you  move  on  to  do 

next? 

PROSKE:    Wait  a  minute.   What  was  the  second  one?     Oh,  well,  all  this  time  I 

was  doing  the  catalogs  of  the  collection  of  the  Hispanic  Society.   The  Gregorio 

was  just  a  kind  of  offshoot  of  that  work  and  not  one  that  I'm  proud  of,  as  you 

can  see. 

SMITH:    But  were  you  free  to  choose  the  subjects  you  worked  on,  more  or  less? 

PROSKE:    Well,  no,  we  weren't.    We  had  only  to  do  whatever  was  in  the 

collection  of  the  Hispanic  Society,  and  I  was  limited  to  sculpture. 

SMITH:    But  within  sculpture  you  could  work  on  whatever  you  wanted? 

PROSKE:    Oh,  yes,  that  was  my  choice,  but  I  did  the  catalogs  for  the  collection 

of  the  Society  first.    I  did  them  by  century.    I  did  sixteenth  through  eighteenth 

centuries  first,  because  those  were  the  works  I  was  interested  in  at  first— the 

kinds  of  things  that  were  carried  in  processions,  and  then  I  went  back  to 

thirteenth-  to  fifteenth-century  things. 
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[Tape  II,  Side  One] 

SMITH:  You  have  said  that  Spanish  art  history  was  not  a  well-developed  field  at 

the  time,  but  were  there  Spanish  art  historians,  either  in  Spain  or  the  rest  of 

Europe  or  the  U.S.,  whose  work  you  respected  at  the  time,  about  whom  you  felt, 

"Yes,  this  is  very  good,  they  are  helping  me  understand?" 

PROSKE:    Yes,  there  were.    I  remember  writing  a  letter  to  a  man  at  the 

University  of  Michigan,  who  spent  his  whole  life  there  at  Granada  working  on 

.  .  .  what's  that  separate  building? 

SMITH:   TheAlhambra? 

PROSKE:    No,  not  the  Alhambra.    Here  I'm  getting  into  trouble.    It  was  an 

institute.    Anyway,  I  admired  his  work  very  much  because  he  limited  himself  to 

the  one  thing  and  spent  all  his  life  on  it.   I  thought  that  was  really  the  way  to  do 

it.    I  wished  I  had  been  able  to  do  that  myself,  but  I  couldn't  because  I  had  to  do 

my  cataloging  job,  you  see.    My  really  good  book  was  the  Martinez  Montanes; 

that's  the  one  I'm  proud  of. 

SMITH:   That  you  did  in  1967? 

PROSKE:    That's  right,  yes.    By  that  time  I'd  gotten  my  hand  in  and  it  was 

really  moving  along  quite  well,  thank  you. 

SMITH:   Where  there  scholars  in  Spain  that  you  became  close  with? 

PROSKE:    Now,  I  have  to  think  back.    With  the  early  characters  whom  we  were 
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not  allowed  to  announce  ourselves  to,  I  did  pull  some  sillies,  I  must  admit, 

because  I  didn't  know  any  better  at  that  time,  but  beyond  them  .  .  . 

SMITH:    You  did  become  a  member  of  the  Real  Academia  de  Bellas  Artes  de 

Toledo  in  1952,  but  you  didn't  have  much  interaction  then  with  Spanish  art 

historians  at  that  time? 

CODDING:    Pretty  much  anything  that  took  place  was  through  correspondence, 

wasn't  it? 

PROSKE:    Yes,  it  was.    Let  me  see.    I  went  to  Valencia  and  I  got  to  know 

[Manuel]  Gomez-Moreno's  brother,  who  was  living  there  then.    He  had  his  stuff 

all  tucked  away  in  corners  of  his  house;  it  wasn't  organized  or  anything.    I  knew 

him. 

SMITH:    Was  that  the  primary  difficulty  of  working  in  Spain,  disorganization  of 

the  archives? 

PROSKE:    Nobody  was  working  in  the  archives  at  that  point.    The  only  thing 

that  had  been  published  was  that  early  set  of  documents.   The  archives  had  not 

yet  been  investigated.    Now,  I've  got  to  get  myself  back  ...  I  have  to  think  of 

those  early  days,  and  that  was  before  I  was  staying  in  Spain  for  any  length  of 

time;  we  went  and  came  back  again  within  a  month  or  six  weeks.    That  first  trip 

in  1922  was  limited;  it  was  a  summer  trip,  in  August,  and  therefore  it  was 

limited  to  northern  Spain.   We  went  to  Madrid  and  to  Granada,  but  not  south  of 
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there— too  hot. 

SMITH:    But  after  the  catalogs  are  published  and  after  Gregorio  Fernandez  is 

published,  you  have  a  name.    You  are  no  longer  an  anonymous  young  woman. 

PROSKE:    Yes,  now  I  was  signing  things.   The  Fernandez  was  my  first  signed 

work,  but  we  signed  mostly  with  initials,  and  those  were  all  joint  publications. 

There  were  a  large  number  of  these  little  small  pamphlet  publications,  and  those 

were  gathered  together  into  the  catalogs.    Now,  when  did  I  do  my  next  personal 

book? 

SMITH:    After  the  catalogs,  the  next  two  things  I  have  listed  come  out  in  '36. 

There  may  be  things  that  are  missing  because  I  don't  know  that  the  University  of 

Michigan  Library  necessarily  has  everything,  but  I  have  Arabic  Inscriptions  in  the 

Collections  of  the  Hispanic  Society,  which  was  a  translation. 

PROSKE:    Oh  yes,  that's  a  curious  one.    It  was  translated  from  the  Arabic  by  a 

German,  and  from  the  German  to  English  by  me. 

SMITH:    Did  you  have  to  learn  Arabic  in  order  to  do  that,  or  a  little  Arabic? 

PROSKE:    No.   I  tried  to  and  I  gave  it  up  because  it  would  have  taken  more 

doing  than  I  needed.    I  wasn't  going  to  work  on  Arabic,  you  see,  so  I  never 

carried  it  out. 

Mr.    Huntington  spoke  Arabic  and  he  knew  it  well,  because  he'd  worked 
with  it.    I  remember  him  saying  that  he  was  traveling  in  North  Africa  and 
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somebody  tried  to  snatch  his  wife's  purse  and  he  reproved  them  in  Arabic  for 

it— somewhat  startling  to  them.   He  had  thought  that  because  of  Spain  he  should 

know  Arabic  from  the  North  African  side  of  Spanish  history,  but  I  never  thought 

I  needed  it  that  much  so  I  didn't  go  into  it  particularly. 

SMITH:    But  you  did  learn  Spanish? 

PROSKE:    Oh  my,  yes.    I  had  one  course  while  I  was  still  in  college  and  that 

didn't  do  me  much  good.    Then  Mr.  Huntington  had  a  woman  come  in  and  tutor 

us  in  Spanish  at  lunch  time  at  the  Hispanic  Society.   She  used  to  come  and  eat 

lunch  with  us  and  speak  Spanish  and  that  was  what  started  us  [on  it],  and  then  I 

took  courses  at  Columbia  and  I  tutored  some,  and  the  rest  I  just  learned  when  I 

was  traveling.    You  do  learn  it  if  you  have  to;  it's  as  simple  as  that.    I  did  have  a 

private  tutor  for  a  while,  a  man  who   was  teaching  at  Columbia;  another  girl  and 

I  tutored  with  him  for  a  while. 

SMITH:    Did  you  want  to  do  the  Arabic  inscriptions  book,  or  was  that  something 

that  Mr.  Huntington  asked  you  to  do? 

PROSKE:    No,  that  was  something  I  had  to  do  because  they  were  there.   That's 

the  answer  to  that  one. 

SMITH:    What  about  the  catalog  of  the  sculpture  for  Brookgreen  Gardens;  that 

was  also  in  1936. 

PROSKE:   Well,  all  the  rich  men  at  that  time  had  summer  "cottages"  in  the 
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mountains,  and  the  Huntington  cottage  was  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Adirondacks,  at  Camp  Arbutus,  and  Anna  Hyatt  Huntington  went  there  with  her 
husband.    One  summer,  when  it  was  very  wet,  she  came  down  with  tuberculosis, 
so  they  spent  the  next  couple  of  years  getting  her  cured  of  that.    First  they  tried 
taking  her  down  to  the  Southwest,  and  she  wasn't  at  all  happy  there,  so  they 
finally  chose  a  spa  in  Switzerland,  and  Mr.  Huntington  left  all  his  things  and 
went  there  with  her.    She  stayed  in  Switzerland  for  the  year  and  recovered  from 
the  tuberculosis.    Then  she  came  back  to  this  country  and  carried  on  with  her 
work,  but  she  didn't  do  any  sculpture.    Mr.  Huntington  at  that  time  got  mixed  up 
with  this  Swiss  art  historian,  who  wrote  all  those  books  about  Anna  Hyatt 
Huntington,  [Emile]  Schaub-Koch.   Mr.  Schaub-Koch  made  Anna  Hyatt  his 
special  property  and  produced  a  number  of  books  which  aren't  worth  reading. 
SMITH:    How  was  it  that  they  bought  Brookgreen? 

PROSKE:    They  bought  Brookgreen  because  on  one  of  their  trips  to  Europe  there 
was  an  advertisement  for  a  group  of  plantations  in  South  Carolina  owned  by  a 
hunting  club  and  these  were  the  four  plantations  which  eventually  became  the 
Brookgreen  property.    When  Anna  Hyatt  and  Archer  Huntington  got  married,  in 
1923,  they  took  this  yacht  trip  and  the  boat  stopped  at  Georgetown,  in  South 
Carolina.    They  took  a  fancy  to  the  place,  so  when  the  plantations  came  up  for 
sale  it  was  at  the  time  when  Mrs.  Huntington  was  trying  to  find  a  cure  for  her 
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tuberculosis  and  they  thought  it  would  be  a  good  winter  resort,  so  they  bought 

them  then. 

SMITH:    Had  he  already  started  collecting  American  sculpture? 

PROSKE:    No.   At  first  Mrs.  Huntington  put  her  own  sculpture  there  at 

Brookgreen,  and  then  she  said  it  looked  so  good  she  wanted  to  share  it  with  other 

sculptors.    This  was  at  the  very  end  of  the  Depression,  so  Mrs.  Huntington 

herself  decided  what  to  buy  for  Brookgreen.    I  discovered  that  somewhat  to  my 

surprise.    She  did  all  that  herself;  it  was  her  choice,  and  Mr.  Huntington  left  it 

all  to  her. 

SMITH:   So  you  were  sent  down  to  do  the  catalog  because  you  were  the 

sculpture  person? 

PROSKE:   That's  right. 

SMITH:    Did  you  know  anything  about  American  sculpture  at  the  time? 

PROSKE:    Well,  I  had  been  interested  in  Anna  Hyatt  even  before  she  married 

Archer  Huntington  because  her  first  sculpture  of  Joan  of  Arc,  on  Fifth  Avenue, 

was  really  a  big  event  from  the  point  of  view  of  women  in  art.    Now,  there  had 

been  other  women  American  sculptors,  but  very  few  of  them,  and  they  hadn't 

gotten  much  recognition.    She  was  the  first  one  who  really  made  a  big  hit  in  the 

media,  so  that  was  very  important. 

SMITH:    Did  you  like  her  work? 
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PROSKE:    Oh  yes.    She  was  a  very  fine  sculptor,  very  fine.    Her  animal 

sculpture  I  think  can  hardly  be  beaten.    She  had  an  extraordinary  feeling  for  the 

animals  that  she  sculpted  and  she  managed  to  get  into  her  sculpture  the  living 

quality  that  was  so  essential.    This  is  not  how  I  talk  about  sculpture  in  general 

because  I'm  not  a  critic,  but  her  sculpture  I  am  genuinely  enthusiastic  about 

because  she  got  to  the  actual  feeling  of  the  animal  that  she  represented. 

CODDING:   When  you  first  came  to  the  Hispanic  Society,  weren't  you  sent  to 

study  with  a  sculptor? 

PROSKE:    Yes,  I  was,  because  Mr.  Huntington  said  that  every  person  must 

know  how  her  subject  was  done,  and  therefore  we  each  had  to  study  with 

somebody  in  the  profession.    I  was  sent  down  to  Brenda  Putnam's  studio  on 

Twelfth  Street  and  she  and  Anna  Hyatt  were  sharing  the  studio  at  that  point,  so  I 

did  meet  Anna  there.    I  knew  Brenda  Putnam's  family  because  they  had  published 

books  for  Archer  Huntington.    He  knew  the  family  quite  well. 

SMITH:    When  was  that  that  you  went? 

PROSKE:   That  would  have  been  in  1922. 

SMITH:   What  kind  of  sculpture  were  you  looking  at;  was  it  casting  or  marble? 

PROSKE:   Just  whatever  they  were  doing  .  .  .  clay  modeling. 

SMITH:    And  would  you  do  it  yourself? 

PROSKE:    Well,  at  that  time  I  also  took  a  course  in  modeling  at  one  of  the 
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sculptor's  studios. 

SMITH:   What  style  of  sculpture  were  you  studying? 

PROSKE:    I  never  did  anything  but  modeling  from  living  subjects,  shall  we  say. 

That's  all  I  was  interested  in,  then  or  later. 

SMITH:    Did  that  help  you  in  terms  of  your  historical  work? 

PROSKE:    Well,  yes,  it  did,  because  I  had  to  know  it.    Of  course,  I  did  have  my 

own  ideas  about  what  was  good  and  what  wasn't  good,  very  definite  ones,  but  I 

did  not  put  them  in  print,  except  by  omission,  [laughter] 

SMITH:    Omission.    Okay.    In  this  little  pamphlet,  Archer  Milton  Huntington, 

that  you  published  in  1963,  you  quoted  Huntington's  description  of  what  he  was 

looking  for  in  terms  of  his  museum  staff:    "The  staff  shall  know  words  and 

refranes  and  shall  have  met  native  creatures  near  to  men— from  mule  to  bed-bug. 

They  shall  pursue  a  word  in  its  feathery  meanings  as  an  Englishman  seeks  the 

brush  of  a  fox.   They  must  block  the  burrows  of  escape  and  ride  off  with  the 

trophy.    Then  they  may  write  about  their  Spain.   I  think  women  should  do  it." 

PROSKE:    That's  wonderful.    I'd  forgotten  that. 

SMITH:   Was  that  his  actual  attitude  at  the  time?   He  makes  it  sound  as  if  he 

wanted  it  to  be  an  adventure  for  you. 

PROSKE:    Well,  yes.    We  were  supposed  to  enjoy  doing  it,  which  of  course  I 

did.    I  enjoyed  it  thoroughly. 
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SMITH:    Was  he  an  easy  person  to  get  along  with?   Was  he  accessible? 
PROSKE:    No.   He  was  a  very,  very  fussy  person,  and  he  was  as  critical  as  the 
dickens.    I  got  my  ears  pinned  back  plenty  of  times  from  things  that  he  didn't 
think  were  proper  for  me  to  have  done,  but  we  were  devoted  to  him.    I  thought 
he  was  an  extraordinary  man,  really.    I  still  admire  him  tremendously,  and  I  did 
then.   I  was  very  glad  to  be  working  for  him  and  to  do  whatever  he  wanted  in 
whatever  way  he  wanted  it,  you  see.    He  didn't  interfere  with  our  way  of  doing 
things  other  than  to  print  it  if  he  thought  it  was  passable. 

As  I  remember,  he  never  discussed  anything  in  detail.    All  he  said  was, 
"If  you  learn  how  to  write  properly  you  will  have  an  idea  some  time  and  then 
you  may  develop  it."   My  ideas  were  developed  in  the  individual  books  that  I 
later  did.    Of  course  the  ideas  were  in  the  catalogs  for  the  individual  subjects.    I 
had  to  make  a  good  thorough  study  in  order  to  do  the  introductions  to  each  book. 
I  never  changed  those  from  the  time  when  I  started  because  I  did  my  best  with 
them  then  and  that  was  that. 

SMITH:   Was  Huntington  somebody  that  you  could  go  up  to  and  talk  to 
whenever  you  wanted  to? 

PROSKE:    No.    He  would  come  around  to  the  museum  occasionally  and  we 
always  knew  when  he  was  around  because  smoking  was  prohibited  in  the  Society, 
but  he  was  always  smoking  a  cigar  when  he  appeared  and  he  always  had  a  small 
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dog  at  his  heels.    He  had  rubber-soled  shoes  and  we  never  knew  he  was  there 

until  he  arrived.    He  clapped  his  hands  at  my  back  once  and  I  didn't  jump  and  he 

complimented  me  on  that,  [laughter] 

SMITH:    I  understand  that  he  was  a  difficult  person  to  work  for  in  some  ways. 

PROSKE:    Well,  he  was.    He  demanded  the  best  we  could  give  and  we  intended 

to  give  it  to  him,  because  we  all  admired  him  as  a  scholar  and  as  the  very 

unusual  man  that  he  was.    He  was  an  extraordinary  person. 

CODDING:    He  had  established  rules  within  the  Society  as  far  as  interaction 

between  departments  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

PROSKE:    Yes,  we  had  committees,  you  see.    We  worked  through  our 

committees  and  he  would  appear  and  call  us  for  meetings  at  his  office 

occasionally,  when  he  was  in  town.   I  don't  think  there  was  any  system  to  that;  it 

was  just  whenever  he  happened  to  be  there.    At  that  time  he  was  associated  with 

most  of  the  arts  institutions  in  New  York  City,  and  he  was  busy  with  all  of  them. 

As  he  once  said,  "Wherever  I  put  my  foot  down  a  museum  springs  up."    So  he 

was  busy  throughout  the  country,  really,  and  he  also  had  things  going  in  Spain  as 

well. 

SMITH:   Did  you  every  have  any  serious  disagreements  with  him? 

PROSKE:    Yes.    This  was  when  the  banishment  occurred.    This  wasn't  actually 

my  fault.    It  was  my  innocent  open  mind  that  permitted  it  to  occur.    Mr. 
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Huntington  never  interviewed  any  one  of  us  privately  because  it  was  the  Victorian 
era,  when  employers  were  thought  only  to  have  women  for  indecent  purposes.    If 
you  were  associated  with  a  man  in  an  institution  then  you  were  immediately 
suspected  of  having  an  affair  with  him,  so  we  were  protected  from  that.    But  I 
was  walking  down  the  hall  between  meetings  or  something  or  other,  and  Mr. 
Huntington  asked  me  whether  the  people  in  the  museum  and  the  people  in  the 
library  ever  had  any  troubles.    I  thought  he  was  joking  and  I  said,  "Well,  of 
course  we  do  have  discussions  with  the  library  because  Miss  [Clara]  Penney's 
jealous  of  your  attentions  to  it,"  or  something  of  that  nature.    At  that  time  he  had 
just  had  built  the  north  building  of  the  Society,  which  originally,  as  I  remember, 
was  supposed  to  be  a  library  building  but  it  was  never  developed  as  that.    So 
when  he  asked  me  if  we  had  disagreements  with  the  library  and  I  said  of  course 
we  did  and  offered  Miss  Penney  as  an  example  of  someone  who  didn't  like  us, 
the  next  thing  I  knew  the  whole  museum  staff  was  banished  to  a  building  on  the 
eighth  floor  of  the  north  building.   There  wasn't  an  elevator  because  Mr. 
Huntington  had  ridden  in  an  elevator  once  and  it  had  fallen  down  with  him  and 
he  wouldn't  have  another  people  elevator  in  the  place.    So  we  had  to  walk  up  all 
those  stairs  to  get  to  our  place  in  the  north  building.   That  was  the  banishment. 
CODDING:    And  that  lasted  for  a  year  or  two,  didn't  it? 
PROSKE:    It  did,  and  some  people  couldn't  make  the  stairs.    I  think  Alice 
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Frothingham  was  one  of  them,  she  had  some  heart  difficulties  and  couldn't 

manage  those  stairs.    We  were  eventually  relieved  from  residence  over  there  and 

I  don't  remember  the  details  of  that;  it  happened  little  by  little.    I  think  it  was  a 

couple  of  years. 

SMITH:    Mr.  Huntington  died  in  1955,  so  he  was  in  charge  while  you  were 

working  there  for  thirty-something  years. 

PROSKE:    That's  right. 

SMITH:    Did  his  interests  change  during  that  time,  or  his  way  of  handling 

things? 

PROSKE:    He  was  a  man  who  was  very  ahead  of  his  time  in  many  ways.    He 

started  printing  in  microfacsimiles  at  a  time  when  it  wasn't  being  done.    He  was 

one  of  the  very  first  to  do  that.    He  was  terribly  interested  in  those  kinds  of 

developments,  but  he  was  not  interested  in  nonobjective  art  at  all. 

SMITH:    So,  no  Picasso  or  Miro? 

PROSKE:    No.   Well,  we  have  one  Picasso  plate  that  Mr.  Picasso  gave  to  Mrs. 

Huntington. 

CODDING:    But  Archer  himself  had  no  interest  in  it. 

PROSKE:    None  whatever.    He  didn't  think  that  was  even  worth  looking  at. 

CODDING:   Early  on  there  were  exhibitions  of  contemporary  Spanish  art,  but  it 

was  impressionist  or  representational  art— [Joaquin]  Sorolla  and  [Ignacio] 
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Zuloaga. 

PROSKE:    Well,  Huntington  was  their  patron;  he  introduced  them  to  this 

country.  He  had  seen  their  work  in  Europe  and  liked  them  both,  so  he  organized 

exhibitions  of  their  work  at  the  Hispanic  Society  and  from  there  they  traveled 

across  the  whole  country. 

SMITH:   There  were  other  women  we've  interviewed  in  this  series  who  felt  that 

they  were  underpaid  compared  to  the  men  that  they  were  working  with.    Was  this 

the  case  in  your  situation? 

PROSKE:    Well,  no,  because  we  were  all  together,  and  we  were  in  a  nonprofit 

organization.    We  didn't  expect  to  be  paid  much  and  we  weren't,  but  our  trips 

were  paid  for. 

SMITH:    But  these  were  also  women  who  worked  in  nonprofit  museums.    In  one 

case  a  woman  who  was  in  a  very  responsible  position  was  getting  paid  fifty 

percent  of  the  salary  of  a  man  who  was  working  for  her. 

PROSKE:    I  don't  doubt  it,  but  we  were  not  concerned  with  that.   We  were  paid 

our  salaries  and  they  were  modest,  but  they  were  enough  to  live  on  in  the  New 

York  at  that  time.    It  was  all  women.   There  were  no  men  working  at  the 

Hispanic  Society  on  that  level.   There  were  maintenance  men,  yes,  and  we  were 

paid  more  than  the  maintenance  people.    All  I  needed  was  a  living  wage, 

something  to  eat  and  sleep  on  and  I  had  that. 
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CODDING:    You  really  didn't  have  a  basis  of  comparison  though  either,  did 
you?   You  weren't  supposed  to  have  contact  with  other  institutions. 
PROSKE:    No.   We  had  no  contact  with  other  museums,  we  didn't  know  what 
they  were  paid,  and  we  couldn't  have  cared  less,  because  most  of  us  married,  and 
then  we  had  our  husbands  to  support  us. 
SMITH:   When  did  you  get  married? 

PROSKE:    I  got  married  in  1935.    Gue  Trapier  invited  her  mother  and  I  invited 
my  father  to  take  a  Christmas  trip  to  the  Caribbean  in  1929  or  1930,  I've 
forgotten  which.    Mother  didn't  want  to  go  because  there  was  still  the  farm  to 
look  after  and  she  said  she'd  stay  and  look  after  the  animals.    So  Father  went 
along  and  Gue's  mother  went  along.   Father  liked  to  talk  to  people  and  he  used  to 
embarrass  me  by  talking  to  everybody  he  met,  so  he  did  very  well  on  the  trip. 
He  was  a  very  distinguished-looking  man;  he  was  tall  and  I  think  he  was  rather 
handsome.    His  mother  was  a  French-Canadian  so  he  got  a  little  bit  of  the  French 
character  along  with  his  Yankee  background. 

Anyway,  it  was  on  this  trip  that  I  met  my  husband  [Herbert  Proske].    We 
landed  at  the  harbor  in  Bermuda,  and  we  stayed  at  the  hotel  on  the  other  side  of 
the  inlet  because  it  was  less  expensive.    There  was  a  young  man  staying  there 
who  was  sitting  all  by  himself  somewhere  in  the  restaurant  area.    This  was  at 
Christmas  time  and  I  was  sitting  with  my  father  at  our  table,  and  I  said  to  my 
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father,  "The  young  man  looks  kind  of  lonesome.    Do  you  think  I  should  go  and 
ask  him  to  dance?"    And  father  said,  "Why  yes,  of  course."    So  I  did,  and  that 
was  Herbert.    He  was  visiting  some  people  he  knew  there  but  they  weren't 
around  at  that  time.    After  that  I  must  have  met  him  on  the  beach,  and  we  talked 
there.    There  were  some  nice  blond  girls  who  were  interested  in  him  too,  and  he 
was  with  them  sometimes. 

After  that  trip  I  invited  him  to  come  to  my  house  and  he  did,  eventually. 
He  had  to  walk  up  a  lot  of  stairs  to  get  to  where  I  lived,  but  he  did  it  faithfully, 
and  finally,  after  he'd  been  coming  to  see  me  for  quite  a  long  time,  I  said,  "I'm 
not  getting  any  sleep.  Either  we'd  better  get  married  or  you'd  better  go  away." 
I  don't  know  which  of  us  decided  finally  that  we'd  better  get  married,  but  we 
did. 

SMITH:    And  what  kind  of  work  did  Mr.  Proske  do? 
PROSKE:    Well  now,  here's  the  catch.    My  husband  was  born  a  suburb  of 
Danzig  [Gdansk,  Poland].   His  family  was  mostly  east  Prussian. 
[Tape  II,  Side  Two] 

PROSKE:    My  husband's  mother  was  one  of  seven  sisters,  and  their  father  had  a 
restaurant  near  a  military  site  in  east  Prussia.     His  mother  met  one  of  the  men  in 
the  cavalry  regiment  called  the  Black  Hussars  and  they  were  married  when  she 
was  sixteen.    Her  son,  my  husband,  was  born  when  she  was  seventeen. 
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SMITH:    Did  he  come  to  the  U.S.  as  a  child,  or  did  he  grow  up  in  Germany? 
PROSKE:    He  grew  up  in  Danzig,  but  his  father  was  in  World  War  I  and 
although  he  lived  through  it,  apparently  his  health  was  not  good.    He  was  not 
directly  involved  in  the  war,  but  he  was  involved  in  a  factory  that  had  something 
to  do  with  war  materials,  and  he  actually  died  of  a  stomach  ailment  of  some  kind. 
Then  Herbert's  mother  married  again  and  the  children  were  so  unhappy  about  it— 
you  know,  they  often  are— that  they  left  home  and  went  to  live  with  various 
relatives.    Herbert  lived  with  an  aunt  there  in  Danzig  for  a  while  and  he  started 
working  in  a  bank  there.    Then  he  decided  that  perhaps  this  country  offered  better 
opportunities.    He  had  an  uncle  over  here  who  volunteered  to  sponsor  him,  and 
the  uncle  got  him  over  here  and  then  was  never  seen  again  so  far  as  I  know;  he 
dumped  him  completely.    So  Herbert  was  left  with  no  English  and  no  way  of 
getting  a  job,  and  this  was  around  1929  or  1930,  the  end  of  the  Depression,  so  he 
got  a  job  as  a  milkman.    He  was  driving  a  milk  wagon  in  New  York  City  when  I 
first  knew  him. 

Herbert  had  taken  this  trip  to  Bermuda  because  he  had  decided  to  give  it 
all  up  and  go  back  to  Europe,  but  after  he  met  me  he  decided  not  to  go  back,  so 
that  was  that.    But  he  was  still  a  milkman  and  my  family  was  not  very  pleased. 
In  the  first  place  I  was  not  supposed  to  marry  outside  the  Yankee  group  and  in 
the  second  place,  to  marry  a  milkman  was  very  demeaning  indeed.    It's  all  right 
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because  Herbert  then  proceeded  to  educate  himself  in  stocks  and  bonds  and  got  to 

be  so  good  at  it  that  he  made  quite  nice  money,  thank  you.  [laughter]    So  my 

present  situation  is  due  to  Herbert's  doing.    I  never  made  more  than  $8,000  in 

salary  all  my  life.    So  you  can  see  society  has  had  to  come  up  with  something 

extra  to  make  a  decent  pension  for  me. 

SMITH:   How  many  children  did  you  have? 

PROSKE:   Just  the  one  daughter,  Cynthia  [Proske  Been],  and  Cynthia  had  two 

daughters  who  are  both  now  married  and  fortunately  within  the  last  year  have 

become  quite  independent  and  they're  all  right. 

SMITH:    Did  you  continue  working  after  you  became  a  mother? 

PROSKE:    I've  always  worked,  even  when  I  was  a  mother.    Herbert  was  very 

good  about  that.    He  never  interfered.    He  let  me  do  my  own  thing  and  he  did  his 

own  thing  and  we  didn't  agree,  but  we  never  quarreled  about  it  because  we  had  a 

good  time  living  together;  we  enjoyed  it. 

SMITH:   The  Hispanic  Society  was  structured  so  that  you  could  take  time  off  to 

have  your  child  and  then  come  back,  correct? 

PROSKE:    Well,  yes,  because,  you  see,  my  position  there  was  by  that  time  quite 

well  established. 

SMITH:   When  did  you  officially  become  curator  of  sculpture? 

PROSKE:    I  haven't  the  faintest  idea  [1925],  but  it  wasn't  important  at  all, 
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because  I  just  kept  on  doing  the  same  thing. 

SMITH:    It  sounds  like  you  had  a  very  collaborative  relationship  [with  the  other 

women  at  the  Society].    Is  that  correct? 

PROSKE:    Why  yes,  we  worked  together  wonderfully  well,  but  we  criticized 

each  other  and  were  very  fussy  about  our  work. 

CODDING:    And  Gue  Trapier  lived  with  you  all  those  years. 

PROSKE:    Yes.    Gue  Trapier  and  Alice  Frothingham  and  I  traveled  together  and 

I  hate  to  tell  you,  but  we  were  known  in  Europe  as  the  three  graces,  because  I 

think  we  were  quite  a  good-looking  group,  [laughter] 

Among  the  group  of  us  was  Ruth  Anderson,  who  was  a  very  good  writer, 
and  she  and  Frances  Spalding  were  sent  off  to  study  [costumes]  and  culture  in 
small  towns  in  Spain.    An  exhibit  of  Ruth  Anderson's  photographs  is  in  the 
planning  stage.    Ruth  and  Frances  drove  a  car  all  through  Galicia  at  a  time  when 
women  didn't  even  get  into  cars,  as  far  as  I  know,  so  I  think  they  left  quite  a 
track  behind  them. 

SMITH:    I  wanted  to  ask  you  if  you  could  give  a  personality  portrait  of  some  of 
the  other  women  who  were  involved  there.   I  guess  Gue  Trapier  would  be  the 
person  to  start  with. 

PROSKE:    Well,  Gue  Trapier  was  a  quite  extraordinary  person.    I  was  very 
fortunate  to  have  her  for  a  close  friend.   She  was  the  one  who  became  an  expert 
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on  Spanish  painting  and  she  was  very  good  at  it.    She  had  a  wide  range  and  she 
covered  it  well.   I  felt  she  was  an  excellent  writer— I  have  all  her  books.    There 
are  those  now  who  don't  altogether  agree  with  me  on  that  because  it's  a  different 
style  of  writing  now. 

I  started  writing  in  the  Latin  style  that  I  learned  in  the  early  1890s.    You 
built  up  a  sentence  properly  from  the  beginning  to  a  climax  to  the  postclimax 
and  whatnot.    But  then  when  Hemingway  came  along  he  changed  the  style  of 
American  writing  entirely,  and  that  doesn't  seem  to  be  recognized  now.    It  was 
his  doing  to  a  large  extent  because  we  all  admired  Hemingway  and  read  what  he 
wrote  and  thought  he  was  onto  something  in  trying  to  make  written  speech  closer 
to  spoken  speech.    So  we  followed  him  in  that  and  I  very  assiduously  tried  to 
shed  my  academic  early  style  and  write  in  a  much  freer  style.    And  I  think  my 
best  writing  is  in  the  Martinez  Montanes.   That  I  think  moves;  it  is  pretty  good 
reading  and  I  think  it's  the  best  one  of  the  lot.   That  is  the  final  style  I 
developed,  which  was  supposed  to  be  easy  reading  but  specific  and  in  good 
English  as  well.   I  did  fuss  about  English  style,  and  I  think  I  got  to  be  rather 
expert  on  that,  or  I  hope  so. 

SMITH:   I  noticed  that  most  of  your  books,  maybe  all  of  them,  were  published 
by  the  Hispanic  Society.   Who  were  the  editors? 
PROSKE:    We  were  the  editors;  the  heads  of  the  departments  formed  a 
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committee.   There  was  Gue  Trapier,  Alice  Frothingham,  Flo  May,  Miss  Johnson, 

who  was  the  head  of  department,  and  me.   We  five  were  the  basic  group,  though 

others  came  and  went.   We  stayed  there  all  our  lives. 

SMITH:    But  who  did  the  copyediting? 

PROSKE:    We  did  it,  a  committee  among  us. 

SMITH:    But  you're  not  supposed  to  copyedit  your  own  book. 

PROSKE:    Well  we  had  a  committee  among  us  to  do  that.   We  did  the  whole 

business.    That's  why  we  were  called  "those  queer  people  at  the  Hispanic 

Society." 

SMITH:    Miss  Johnson  was  the  head  of  the  department? 

PROSKE:    She  was  the  head  of  the  department. 

SMITH:    Could  you  tell  me  her  full  name  and  a  little  about  her  background? 

PROSKE:    Ada  Marshall  Johnson.    She  was  Canadian.    Eventually  she  gave  up 

her  Canadian  citizenship  for  American  citizenship. 

SMITH:   Why  was  she  the  head  of  the  department? 

PROSKE:    I  guess  we  must  have  selected  her  because  she  could  manage  and 

most  of  us  didn't  want  to  manage;  we  were  busy  with  our  own  affairs. 

SMITH:   Did  she  do  a  lot  of  writing  herself? 

PROSKE:    She  did  some,  but  not  as  much  as  some  of  the  rest  of  us  because  she 

was  too  busy  administrating.    You  see,  it  was  a  committee  that  ran  the  whole 
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show,  and  she  was  on  that,  and  they  were  kept  awfully  busy  doing  administrative 
things,  so  she  did  not  have  time  to  do  much  of  her  own  work.    She  did  the  one 
catalog,  I  think. 

SMITH:    Can  you  tell  me  a  little  bit  about  Alice  Frothingham? 
PROSKE:    I  can  tell  you  plenty  about  Alice  Frothingham  because  she  was  a  very 
close  friend.    She  was  born  in  Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  and  she  was  brought  up  in 
a  very  protected  atmosphere  as  a  good  Victorian  young  lady.    I'm  trying  to  think 
what  her  father  did.    Oh,  he  had  his  own  business.    I  think  he  dealt  in  silver  and 
gold,  but  I  may  be  wrong  about  this.   He  was  a  successful  businessman,  but  he 
fell  on  hard  times  during  the  Depression.    Alice  had  three  suitors  at  the  time. 
There  was  a  Spaniard  whom  she  liked  very  much,  there  was  another  one  who 
I've  forgotten,  but  she  chose  Coleridge  Frothingham  to  marry.    He  was  very 
interested  in  the  arts.    Since  his  family  was  at  that  time  in  a  low  state  of  funds, 
they  just  went  off  and  got  married  at  a  notary  public  somewhere  and  saved  the 
family  the  trouble  of  a  wedding. 

Once  when  Alice,  Gue  and  I  went  to  Europe  together,  Coleridge  was  on 
the  same  ship,  but  he  was  traveling  down  in  the  bottom,  in  steerage,  so  he  used 
to  come  up  and  share  deck  chairs  with  us  on  the  upper  part.    Alice  would  go 
down  and  collect  him  from  steerage  and  bring  him  up.  [laughter] 
SMITH:    Did  any  of  the  women  in  your  department  have  an  academic  education? 
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PROSKE:    Yes,  all  but  me. 

SMITH:    So  they  all  had  gone  to  women's  colleges? 

PROSKE:    Yes.    Now  let's  see,  where  did  Alice  go?   She  was  at  Vassar. 

SMITH:    She  studied  art  history  at  Vassar? 

PROSKE:    Yes. 

SMITH:    So  you  were  in  an  environment,  then,  where  the  women  you  were 

working  with  had  art-historical  training  of  some  sort. 

PROSKE:    Yes,  they  did  as  a  matter  of  fact,  except  for  Florence  May.    Now,  her 

case  is  a  little  different.    Florence  May  was  deaf,  you  see.    Mr.  Huntington  felt 

that  deaf  people  did  not  need  to  be  excluded  because  of  their  deafness,  so  a 

number  of  the  girls  on  the  staff  were  deaf.   They  all  graduated  from  Gallaudet 

College.    One  of  them  was  the  granddaughter  of  the  founder  of  Gallaudet 

College. 

In  her  later  life  Florence  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye,  so  she  had  only  one  eye 
for  seeing  and  her  deafness,  and  she  traveled  in  Spain  just  the  same.    The  deaf 
girls  got  on  better  in  Spain  than  the  rest  of  us  did  because  their  hand  language  is 
universal,  or  at  least  it's  all  the  same  throughout  Europe,  so  they  could  converse 
easily.    They  were  taken  in  by  the  deaf  group  the  minute  they  got  to  Spain  and 
they  had  a  lovely  time. 
SMITH:    Did  you  know  Georgiana  Goddard  King? 
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PROSKE:    I  saw  her  back  once,  going  into  Mr.  Huntington's  office,  [laughter] 

SMITH:    Oh,  okay. 

PROSKE:    "Hark  the  herald  angels  sing,  Georgiana  Goddard  King.    She  isn't 

meek  and  she  isn't  mild,  has  she  ever  had  a  child?" 

SMITH:    Now,  how  do  you  know  that? 

PROSKE:    I'll  be  darned  if  I  know,  but  it  comes  back  from  those  years 

somehow.    I  knew  it;  that's  all  I  can  offer  you.  [laughter] 

SMITH:    I  have  been  told  that  before,  but  that  was  by  Bryn  Mawr  graduates,  so 

it  would  make  sense. 

PROSKE:    Yes  right,  because  that  was  a  Bryn  Mawr  joke,  obviously.    Well, 

isn't  that  funny  that  you  knew  that.   That  I  knew  it  is  not  so  funny  because  I 

picked  up  a  lot  of  things.    I  did  know  quite  a  lot  about  Bryn  Mawr  in  those  days. 

Why?   I  can't  tell  you  now,  but  I  did. 

SMITH:   Did  you  have  much  interaction  with  the  art  history  department  at 

Barnard  College? 

PROSKE:    Heavens  no.    Wait  a  minute,  let  me  think.    What  do  I  know  about 

Barnard?   Well,  I  was  living  in  Columbia  at  that  period  and  there  was  somebody 

teaching  architecture  in  Barnard  who  I  knew  quite  well,  but  I  can't  tell  you  his 

name  now.    But  Barnard  didn't  interest  me  much  as  an  educational  institution  at 

that  time.    I  don't  think  they  were  particularly  prominent.    I  don't  know  for  sure. 
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SMITH:   What  about  the  Institute  of  Fine  Arts?   Did  you  know  people  there? 

There  were  in  fact  a  couple  of  Hispanicists  there. 

PROSKE:    Well,  that  wasn't  founded  until  the  thirties,  and  they  wanted  very 

much  to  take  us  over. 

SMITH:    Oh,  they  did? 

PROSKE:    Yes,  they  did,  and  Mr.  Huntington  had  fixed  it  so  that  if  there  was 

any  attempt  to  take  us  over,  the  whole  collection  would  be  dispersed.    So  that 

never  got  carried  out.    Who  was  the  Hispanicist  at  the  Institute  of  Fine  Arts? 

SMITH:   Well,  Walter  Friedlaender  taught  Spanish  art. 

PROSKE:    No,  I  didn't  know  those  people  at  all. 

SMITH:    Did  you  know  any  of  the  German  emigres,  either  through  the  art  world 

or  through  your  husband? 

PROSKE:    Well,  who  would  those  have  been? 

SMITH:    Erwin  Panofsky? 

PROSKE:    I  heard  him  lecture,  nothing  more  than  that. 

SMITH:    Karl  Lehmann? 

PROSKE:    No.   I  probably  heard  them  lecture,  but  other  than  that,  no,  because  I 

didn't  move  in  any  academic  circles,  remember;  those  were  academic  circles. 

SMITH:   Was  that  by  choice  or  because  that's  the  way  Mr.  Huntington  wanted 

it? 
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PROSKE:    A  little  bit  of  both,  I  guess. 

SMITH:   I  was  going  to  ask  you  if  anything  changed  after  1955,  if  you  began  to 

become  more  involved  in  academic  circles. 

PROSKE:    Well,  of  course,  I  was  busy  writing  my  own  books  by  then.    One  of 

the  normal  questions  at  that  time  in  a  group  of  people  you  didn't  know  was, 

"Read  any  good  books  lately?"  and  I  had  fashioned  the  retort,  "No,  I've  been  too 

busy  writing  them."   At  that  time  I  was  terribly  busy  because  I  was  not  only 

doing  the  catalog  but  I  was  also  writing  my  own  books.    I  was  doing  half-time 

Hispanic  Society  and  half-time  Brookgreen;  that  was  from  the  1930s  on.    I  was 

divided  right  down  the  middle. 

SMITH:    How  did  you  go  about  learning  the  history  of  American  art? 

PROSKE:    I  visited  the  artists,  that's  how;   It  was  as  simple  as  that.    I  made  it 

my  business  to  do  that.    As  I  mentioned,  I  was  sent  down  to  study  at  Brenda 

Putnam's  studio,  and  of  course  Brenda  Putnam  was  out  of  it  very  soon  because 

during  the  war  she  went  to  work  in  a  factory  and  she  injured  her  arm  and 

couldn't  do  sculpture  any  more.    So  that  was  a  sad  story. 

SMITH:    How  well  did  you  know  Anna  Hyatt  Huntington? 

PROSKE:    Well,  there  of  course  I  was  hired  help.    Mr.  Huntington  made  her  sit 

in  on  all  his  meetings  with  us,  to  chaperone  us,  you  see,  but,  poor  woman,  she 

wasn't  allowed  to  say  a  word.   If  I  made  any  effort  to  talk  to  her  personally  I  got 
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sharply  called  to  account,  so  I  had  no  real  private  connection  with  her  at  all.    I 

just  liked  her  work  very  much  and  followed  it  completely  from  the  time  I  knew 

her,  but  I  never  talked  to  her  about  it.    I  did  write  a  couple  of  prefaces  to 

exhibitions,  which  she  thought  were  kind,  and  that's  all  I  know.    But  a  personal 

relationship  was  not  encouraged. 

SMITH:    After  Mr.  Huntington  passed  away,  how  did  your  work  change  at  the 

Society? 

PROSKE:    It  didn't  change  at  all.    I  just  kept  on  doing  what  I  was  doing. 

SMITH:    Didn't  the  organization  start  developing  in  different  directions? 

PROSKE:    Yes,  because  Mr.  [A.  Hyatt]  Mayor  came  in  then,  and  he  didn't 

particularly  like  women  as  workers  I  don't  think,  and  he  didn't  like  committees, 

so  he  dissolved  all  the  committees  at  once  and  took  over  himself.    He  ran  the 

place  from  1955  until  the  1970s,  when  he  died. 

SMITH:    So  for  twenty  years,  then,  the  committee  was  dissolved  and  you  were 

just  doing  your  work.    Did  you  report  to  him  directly? 

PROSKE:   Well,  he  came  around  and  talked  to  us,  I  remember  that.   But  by  that 

time  I  was  pretty  independent.   I  was  writing  a  couple  of  books  at  that  time. 

SMITH:   I  do  want  to  go  on  to  the  books,  but  I  have  a  few  more  questions  about 

the  Society.    One  of  the  things  that  happened  in  other  museums  after  World  War 

II  was  that  women  staff  were  either  replaced  by  men  or  had  a  ceiling  placed  over 
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them  and  then  men  were  brought  in  to  give  it  a  more  "professional"  kind  of 
[atmosphere]. 

PROSKE:    Nothing  changed,  except  Mr.  Mayor  came,  and  he  didn't  bring  in  any 
other  men.    We  just  kept  on  doing  whatever  it  was  we  were  doing. 
CODDING:    [Theodore]  Beardsley  was  brought  in  as  director  in  1965. 
SMITH:   Particularly  with  medieval  and  Renaissance  art,  iconography  is 
important  in  terms  of  interpreting  what's  being  talked  about.    Did  you  study 
iconography  on  your  own? 

PROSKE:    No,  I  did  very  little  with  that  because  I  was  interested  in  the  artistic 
character  and  not  in  anything  else.    I  did  very  little  with  the  subject  matter, 
really,  very  little.   I  just  accepted  that,  and  in  fact  that's  one  of  the  things  in 
which  I  was  open  to  criticism  you  know;  this  girl  who  was  writing  about  the 
woman  sculptor,  [Luisa]  Roldan,  got  at  me  for  not  having  paid  more  attention  to 
how  she  treated  the  religious  subject  matter.    I  wasn't  in  the  least  interested  in  it 
as  being  an  expression  of  a  religious  thing;  I  was  interested  in  its  artistic 
character  and  I  still  am. 

SMITH:    Could  you  define  what  you  mean  by  "its  artistic  character"? 
PROSKE:    By  that  I  mean  the  qualities  that  make  it  good  sculpture.    I'm  thinking 
about  that  a  lot  of  the  time  now  and  its  something  that's  hard  to  put  into  words, 
but  there  are  standards.    I  can't  describe  it  in  a  short  time,  and  I  wouldn't  even 
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attempt  to,  because  that's  one  of  the  things  I'm  trying  to  work  at  now— what  are 

the  qualities  that  a  really  good  piece  of  sculpture  must  have. 

SMITH:    Are  those  qualities  purely  formal? 

PROSKE:    In  a  way,  yes,  and  in  a  way  no,  because  the  sculpture  has  to  have  a 

relation  to  real  life  in  that  it  has  a  life  of  its  own;  it  has  the  character  of  a  living 

thing,  right?   Passed  by  the  censor.    This  is  getting  into  areas  that  are  too 

difficult  to  do  on  short  order;  we'd  better  not  try  it. 

SMITH:    Okay.    I  had  wanted  to  ask  you  also  about  Clara  Penney. 

PROSKE:    Clara  Penney  I  knew  very  well.   Miss  Penney  had  rather  thought  of 

herself  as  carrying  on  for  Mr.  Huntington,  you  know,  and  she  wasn't  too  happy 

with  the  museum  department  as  a  whole.    She  was  not  a  museum  person,  so  there 

was  a  certain  lack  of  communication,  shall  we  say?   And  that's  when  I  got  into 

trouble  and  got  us  sent  up  to  the  eighth  floor. 

SMITH:   It  strikes  me  from  Huntington's  background  that  he  was  very  much 

concerned  about  literature  and  philology,  and  I  would  even  make  an  assumption 

that  perhaps  his  approach  to  art  was,  by  contemporary  standards,  overinfluenced 

by  literary  [concerns]. 

PROSKE:    No,  I  don't  think  so.   He  was  really  an  extraordinary  man  and  his 

ability  covered  many  areas.    He  was  also  interested  in  nature,  and  it  was  his 

doing  that  several  of  the  natural  reserves  in  this  country  were  begun,  including 
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Brookgreen. 

SMITH:    Did  he  try  to  balance  the  library  with  the  museum? 

PROSKE:    No,  he  just  did  them  separately  and  that  was  that. 

He  did  give  them  equal  attention  yes,  but  he  didn't  combine  us  in  any  meetings. 

SMITH:   And  he  wasn't  concerned  about  literary  interpretations  of  art  work? 

PROSKE:    Now,  that  gets  difficult.   Well,  we  were  all  doing  literary 

interpretations.    He  was  concerned  about  the  way  words  were  handled. 

SMITH:   Well,  I  means  in  terms  of  looking  at  a  piece  of  work  as  an  expression 

of  an  idea  that's  also  being  worked  out  in  a  literary  form— either  philosophy  or 

poetry,  or— 

PROSKE:    Was  there  any  such  thing  going  on  then?   I  don't  know,  that's  beyond 

me,  I  can't  comment  on  that,  can  you? 

CODDING:   The  primary  literary  connection  was  with  some  of  the  acquisitions 

that  Huntington  made,  like  [Daniel]  Urrabieta  [Vierge]'s  Don  Quixote  drawings, 

and  things  like  that,   but  when  they  were  published  they  were  published  pretty 

much  straight,  with  not  a  lot  of  commentary. 

PROSKE:     Yes,  right. 

SMITH:    Actually,  that  brings  up  a  question.    Who  on  your  museum  committee 

was  responsible  for  prints  and  drawings? 

PROSKE:   That  was  separate;  that  was  all  by  itself,  in  Iconography. 
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SMITH:    So  there  was  an  iconography  department? 

PROSKE:    There  was,  yes. 

CODDING:    Which  was  photography  and  prints.    Drawings  were  in  the  museum 

department. 

SMITH:    Getting  back  to  your  personal  situation,  after  World  War  II  was  over, 

and  travel  to  Europe  could  resume  again,  you  were  married  and  you  had  a  child. 

Were  you  still  continuing  to  go  to  Spain  every  so  often? 

PROSKE:    Yes. 

SMITH:   Did  you  leave  your  husband  and  daughter  back  home? 

PROSKE:    My  daughter  came  along  when  she  was  aged  nine,  and  she  shocked 

everybody  in  England  out  of  their  socks  because  she  was  a  free-wheeling 

American  child. 

SMITH:    But  your  marriage  didn't  stop  you  from  doing  research  in  Spain? 

PROSKE:    No,  I  kept  right  on.    My  husband  was  very  good  about  it,  he  never 

interfered  with  my  activities.    I  think  for  a  German  that  was  very  surprising. 

SMITH:    Now,  you  said  before  the  Spanish  Civil  War  began,  your  trips  were 

short— four  to  six  weeks.  Did  they  become  longer  afterwards? 

PROSKE:    Well,  when  I  started  working  on  the  books  they  were  long,  because  I 

had  to  be  there.    I  was  in  Seville  for  a  long  time  once;  that  was  when  I  was  doing 

the  Martinez  Montanes,  I  think.   Of  course  Mr.  Huntington  died  in  1955,  and 
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then  I  was  still  busy  with  the  catalogs. 

SMITH:   The  catalogs  remained  a  major  responsibility  of  yours  throughout  your 

career? 

PROSKE:    Well,  I  was  still  doing  the  Brookgreen  catalogs  in  the  thirties  and 

forties.   Those  kept  me  busy,  goodness  knows,  and  then  I  had  to  go  and  see  all 

those  American  sculptors,  which  I  did.   I  visited  them  in  their  studios  and  made  a 

general  nuisance  of  myself.   Most  of  the  time  they  were  nice. 

SMITH:    Did  you  notice  any  difference  in  the  working  conditions  in  Spain  after 

World  War  II? 

PROSKE:    I  wasn't  back  after  World  War  II. 

SMITH:    Oh,  you  didn't  go  for  Martinez  Montanes? 

PROSKE:    Oh,  yes,  I  did  that  one  trip.   The  only  difference  then  was  that  it  was 

hard  to  get  around  and  you  had  to  report  to  the  Guardia  Civil  at  every  turn, 

practically. 

SMITH:    Did  you  develop  any  long-term  friendships  in  Spain?   Did  you  get 

involved  with  any  tertuliasl 

PROSKE:    No  I  didn't  get  into  tertulias.   Wait  a  minute.    I  did  go  to  a  meeting 

in  Spain.    It  was  some  kind  of  a  meeting,  because  I  was  on  the  train  going  back 

to  France  and  there  was  a  man  in  my  compartment  and  he  said,  "I  saw  you  at  the 

meeting."   I  said,  "Oh,  did  you?"   And  he  said,  "Yes.    You  were  the  only  lady 
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there." 

SMITH:    Who  were  friends  of  yours  in  Spain? 

PROSKE:    I  went  into  the  small  towns  and  I  got  to  know  some  people  very  well. 

[Tape  III,  Side  One] 

PROSKE:    I  managed  to  get  to  know  people  in  various  areas  of  life  because  one 

of  my  main  desires  was  not  to  be  limited.    Anyone  working  with  the  arts  is 

automatically  admitted  into  the  better  families  because  they've  got  it,  and  you  go 

to  their  houses  to  see  it,  and  if  you  are  in  any  way  decently  respectable  you  get 

treated  very  well  in  those  houses.    I  did  have  one  close  friend  in  the  Madrid  area, 

Maria  Luisa  Caturla.    She  had  three  sons,  and  two  of  them  were  lost  in  the  Civil 

War.   They  were  on  the  Republican  side. 

SMITH:    Was  she  an  art  historian? 

PROSKE:    Yes,  and  a  very  good  one.    She  came  to  this  country  with  a  group  and 

toured  around  and  was  delighted  to  see  snow  for  the  first  time,  I  remember  that. 

SMITH:    You  were  also  responsible  for  Portugal,  were  you  not? 

PROSKE:    I  never  did  anything  about  Portugal.    On  my  first  trip  to  Spain  by 

boat  we  stopped  at  Lisbon,  but  then  I  never  went  back  to  Portugal  except  for  a 

brief  time  when  I  was  working  in  the  south  of  Spain  I  went  over  as  far  as  the 

Portuguese  border  along  that  southern  route  and  that  was  all. 

CODDING:    The  Society  has  no  Portuguese  sculpture  to  speak  of. 
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PROSKE:    No,  we  don't. 

SMITH:   What  about  Latin  American  sculpture? 

PROSKE:    Latin  American  I  never  did,  except  for  the  one  trip  when  I  was  doing 

the  Martinez  Montanes  that  got  sent  through  South  America.    I  tried  to  follow  it, 

follow  the  examples  down  to  some  extent,  and  I  did,  but  it  wasn't  a  thorough  job. 

SMITH:   Well,  let's  move  on  to  some  of  your  books.    I  wanted  to  talk  about  the 

Pompeo  Leoni  book  first  [Pompeo  Leoni:   Work  in  Marble  and  Alabaster  in 

Relation  to  Spanish  Sculpture].   What  led  you  to  write  about  Leoni,  what  was 

interesting  to  you? 

PROSKE:    At  the  museum  on  the  east  end,  there  are  two  sculpted  figures  that  are 

laid  out.   They  were  at  one  time  considered  to  be  by  Pompeo  Leoni,  and  I  had  to 

study  them  for  that  reason.    I  thought  it  was  a  false  attribution  and  I  still  think 

so. 

SMITH:    Now,  that's  a  connoisseurship  decision  and  you  said  you  don't  do 

connoisseurship. 

PROSKE:    Well,  when  you're  looking  to  see  which  parts  of  something  are  by 

different  hands,  you  do  have  to  do  that.   The  two  big  tombs  there  at  the  Hispanic 

Society  are  terribly  interesting  because  the  two  effigies  belong  to  one  period  and 

the  rest  belongs  to  another  art  of  more  than  one  period,  so  they  had  to  be 

considered  in  many  different  ways. 
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SMITH:    Are  you  satisfied  with  the  Leoni  book? 

PROSKE:    I  haven't  read  it  since. 

SMITH:    Okay,  but  you  wanted  to  write  a  book  discussing  his  career? 

PROSKE:   What  I  wanted  to  do  was  to  indicate  what  was  happening  at  the  time 

when  Spanish  sculpture  was  turning  from  Gothic  to  Renaissance;  that  was  the 

whole  point  of  that,  and  it  was  very  interesting  to  discover  the  earliest  evidences 

of  a  knowledge  of  the  Italian  Renaissance. 

SMITH:    You've  said  several  times  that  the  Martinez  Montanes  book  is  your  best 

work.    How  did  you  come  to  write  on  him? 

PROSKE:    I  wrote  on  him  because  the  Hispanic  Society  had  this  one  document 

about  him,  that's  why. 

SMITH:    But  what  interested  you  about  him?   What  was  it  about  him  that  made 

you  want  to  spend  so  many  years  researching  him? 

PROSKE:    Well,  the  fact  that  he  existed,  mostly,  and  the  fact  that  we  had  this 

document,  and  he  was  a  very  good  sculptor;  I  was  very  interested  in  him  from 

that  point  of  view. 

SMITH:   Was  he  one  of  your  favorite  sculptors,  then? 

PROSKE:    Well,  I  chose  him  because  he  was  a  very  distinguished  sculptor,  but 

the  fact  has  to  be  recognized  that  sculptors  did  not  work  for  themselves  in  those 

days;  they  were  parts  of  big  studios,  or  had  big  studios,  and  sometimes  it  is 
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extremely  hard  to  distinguish  between  what  was  a  personal  work,  if  there  is  such 

a  thing,  or  one  of  the  better  of  the  students,  the  other  people  working  in  the 

studio. 

SMITH:   This  is  a  common  problem  in  Spanish  art  as  I  understand. 

PROSKE:   Well,  it  is  in  any  art  where  it  is  taking  more  than  one  person  to  do  it. 

SMITH:    Then  also  in  Spanish  art  you  have  the  problem  of  a  large  number  of 

anonymous  artists  or  masters  of  such  and  such. 

PROSKE:    That's  also  true  in  any  country  that  has  sculptors  working  in  it. 

Sculptors  are  not  a  fixed  population  as  a  rule.    Once  in  a  great  while,  yes,  one 

stays  in  one  area  for  a  long  time,  but  for  the  most  part  they  go  wherever  there  is 

work  to  do,  and  if  it's  a  big  job  there  are  a  number  of  sculptors  working  on  it 

and  they  come  from  everywhere. 

SMITH:    What  were  the  problems  that  you  wanted  to  address  in  the  Martinez 

Montanes  book? 

PROSKE:    I  wasn't  addressing  any  problems.    I  was  just  telling  his  story  the  best 

I  could. 

SMITH:    So  you  don't  feel  that  art  history  needs  to  be  focused  on  a  problem. 

PROSKE:    No,  I  don't  at  all.    Does  that  answer  your  question? 

SMITH:    Yes. 

PROSKE:    I  think  thaVs  finis,  don't  you? 
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SMITH:    No,  I  have  a  few  more  questions.    I'm  sorry. 

PROSKE:    All  right,  go  ahead.    Quick,  quick,  [laughter] 

SMITH:   These  will  be  rather  broad  questions. 

PROSKE:    I'm  not  good  at  those,  but  you  may  ask  them. 

SMITH:   What  do  you  feel  are  the  most  important  developments  that  have 

occurred  in  Hispanicist  studies  during  your  career? 

PROSKE:    I  can't  do  that  one;  that's  too  difficult. 

SMITH:   Too  difficult? 

PROSKE:    Right. 

SMITH:   Well,  what  do  you  think  you've  contributed? 

PROSKE:    I  haven't  the  faintest  idea.   That's  the  answer  to  that  one. 

SMITH:    What  about  the  group  of  women  that  you  were  part  of.   What  do  you 

think  that  you  as  a  group  contributed  to  Hispanicist  studies? 

PROSKE:    Well,  we  contributed  the  whole  thing,  practically,  because  we  were 

working  at  a  time  when  nobody  else  was.    We  were  working  quite  individually 

and  whatever  we  did  was  our  own  contribution,  that's  all. 

SMITH:    Do  you  think  your  contribution's  been  recognized  by  succeeding 

scholars? 

PROSKE:   Well,  the  funny  part  of  it  is,  it's  waited  until  I  was  in  my  nineties  to 

be  publicly  recognized.    Mitch,  did  I  have  a  reputation  before? 
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CODDING:    Oh  certainly,  yes.    I'm  sure  you  were  considered  the  expert  on 

Spanish  sculpture  in  the  United  States  at  least. 

PROSKE:    I  remember  Mr.  Huntington  sent  us  out  to  American  museums  to  see 

what  they  had— that  was  an  early  trip— and  apparently  nobody  else  had  bothered 

to  do  what  we  were  doing  at  that  time. 

SMITH:   Did  you  lecture? 

PROSKE:    No. 

CODDING:    During  Huntington's  day  he  wouldn't  have  allowed  it,  I  don't  think. 

PROSKE:    For  heaven's  sake,  no.    I  did  give  one  talk  at  Scarsdale,  and  I  did  one 

on  Luisa  Roldan  that  I  thought  wasn't  very  well  received.    I  didn't  think  they 

were  interested,  frankly. 

SMITH:   To  what  degree  do  you  think  the  lack  of  public  recognition  was  due  to 

the  sort  of  peculiar  strictures  that  Mr.  Huntington  placed  on  the  Society? 

PROSKE:    I  don't  think  it  had  anything  to  do  with  it.    I  was  doing  my  job  and 

that  was  all.    I  didn't  expect  any  recognition  for  it. 

SMITH:   Were  you  trying  to  develop  a  career? 

PROSKE:    No.    I  never  had  a  career.    I  just  did  my  work.    I'm  a  working  girl 

for  gosh  sakes!    Can't  I  get  that  across?  [laughter] 

SMITH:    Yes.    In  your  work,  you've  been  very  much  focused  on  factual  detail. 

PROSKE:    Yes,  I  have. 
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SMITH:   When  we  talked  on  the  phone  you  said  you  had  problems  with  more 

speculative  type  of  art  history. 

PROSKE:    Well,  that's  what  I'm  thinking  about  now.    It's  still  vague  in  my  head 

and  it's  the  thing  I  think  about  continually,  but  I  have  not  got  it  into  any  kind  of 

focus  and  I  can't  talk  about  it  at  this  point. 

SMITH:    But  when  do  you  think  Spanish  art  history,  at  least  the  medieval  and 

Renaissance  parts  got  the  facts  straight?   When  do  you  think  the  facts  were 

organized  reasonably  well? 

PROSKE:    That's  late  on  and  I  really  can't  answer  that  one  either. 

SMITH:    Do  you  think  there's  still  a  lot  of  interpretive  speculation  that's  taking 

place  without  the  facts? 

PROSKE:    I  don't  know  what's  been  happening  in  the  last  twenty  years.    I'm  out 

of  it  completely. 

SMITH:    Okay.    While  you  were  writing,  did  you  come  across,  shall  we  say, 

"famous"  art  historians  whose  interpretations  you  knew  had  to  be  wrong  because 

the  facts  were  wrong?   Or  the  interpretations  had  to  be  dubious? 

PROSKE:    I  can't  do  that  one  either,  I  couldn't  answer.    I  have  to  go  over  the 

whole  thing  and  I  don't  want  to  do  that  at  this  point. 

SMITH:    But  did  you  feel  that  the  facts  often  were  shaky? 

PROSKE:    I  often  felt  that  they  hadn't  taken  the  trouble  to  get  at  as  many  facts  as 
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they  should  have.   That  I  can  say  about  many  of  them,  because  the  professors 

particularly  had  students  doing  their  work  for  them  and  they  took  whatever  the 

students  brought  in  and  that's  why  I'm  not  very  fond  of  academic  performance. 

SMITH:    Okay.    How  long  did  you  continue  to  work  at  the  Hispanic  Society? 

When  did  you  retire? 

PROSKE:    I  retired  last  December.   I  retired  officially  in  1974. 

SMITH:    You  were  seventy-five  years  old,  and  it  sounds  like  you  then  continued 

working. 

PROSKE:    Well,  of  course  I  did,  because  as  long  as  I  could  keep  my  fingers  on 

what  was  going  on  I  was  interested,  but  in  the  last  twenty  years  I  have  not  been 

able  to  do  any  specific  work  and  haven't  tried  to. 

SMITH:    You  haven't  written  a  book? 

PROSKE:    No. 

SMITH:    But  you  continued  being  involved  with  the  work  of  the  Hispanic 

Society? 

PROSKE:   Just  in  reading  and  knowing  what  was  going  on,  but  not  to  any 

detailed  extent.    You  can  count  me  out. 

CODDING:    You  continued  work  on  Anna  Hyatt  Huntington,  though. 

PROSKE:    Well,  yes,  the  American  sculptors  went  on  because  I've  been  working 

at  Brookgreen.    I  was  last  there  in  '89  or  '90.    Yes,  I've  kept  that  up,  but  that's 
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all. 

SMITH:    Did  you  use  the  Archives  of  American  Art  for  your  American 

sculptural  work? 

PROSKE:    Very  little,  because  I  had  other  sources.    I'd  have  had  to  go  where 

they  were  and  I  wasn't  at  that  point  able  to  do  that. 

SMITH:    Now  you  said  you  really  retired  last  year. 

PROSKE:    In  December  of  1993.   I  decided  that  I  really  must  let  go,  I  must  not 

attempt  even  to  keep  up  with  what's  going  on  because  it  was  impossible. 

SMITH:    You  said  you've  lived  here  in  Ardsley  for  fifty  years.    Did  you 

commute  back  and  forth  to  New  York  City  for  all  that  time,  or  would  you  mostly 

work  at  home? 

PROSKE:    Oh  dear.    Gosh,  I  worked  everywhere.    I  used  this  as  a  sleeping  place 

mostly. 

CODDING:   Until  you  retired  you  were  going  in  every  day. 

PROSKE:    Yes  I  was.    I  worked  out  at  the  Hispanic  Society,  but  I  slept  here.    I 

really  didn't  take  any  part  in  town  affairs  until  quite  recently,  and  then  only  the 

historical  society.    I'm  interested  in  historical  societies  for  obvious  reasons. 

SMITH:    Okay,  well,  I've  run  out  of  questions.    I  wondered  if  you  have  anything 

further  you'd  like  to  say? 

PROSKE:    No,  I  think  you've  got  enough,  don't  you?   I  really  do. 
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